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A WOMAN'S QUESTION. 


By Marguerite Ogden Bigelow. 


If I knew the number of stars on high. 


Or the laws that move the waves 
of the sea, 
Bethink you, friend, would my lover, 


my man, 
Be any less near and dear to me? 
If my mind were filled with the deeds 
of men, 
In song and story of nations old, 
Bethink you, friend, for the child in 
my breast 
Is my heart 
and cold? 


made empty, barren 


If I can compass great thoughts and 
true, 
And reason the bravest way to live, 


And do sane work for the world to- 
day, 
Shall I grow too weak to love and 
to give? 


Can the best come out of the less than 
good? 
Can ever the strong come out of 
the weak? 
Is woman an 
thing, 
Forbidden the ways of God to seek? 


earth-born, breeding 


We know that manhood is planted 
deep,— 
Ay, very deep are the roots of a 
man; 
Nor tides of thought, nor knowledge 
new, 
Nor zeal most hot can disturb the 
plan. 
Shall I, who can front a_ custom 


wrong, 
Lose light for my way when my 
limbs are free? 
Is womanhood but a feeble growth? 
Has God been careless in planting 
me? 
Burlington, Iowa. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Philip Snowden has written for 
the organ of the non-militant suffra- 
gists, the Common Cause, a most in- 
teresting and illuminating article on 
the present prospects of the woman 
suffrage bill in England. - As a mem- 
ber of Parliament, Mr. Snowden is able 
to speak with authority of what is go- 
ing on behind the scenes. Like his 


wife, who is now lecturing in America, 
he believes that the bill, far from be- 
ing “buried,” is very near its triumph. 
He says: 

“The bill is neither dead nor sleep- 
ing. The real truth is that the Liberal 
party is at present a great deal more 
agitated about this bill than ever it 
has been this session about the veto 
of the House of Lords. Meetings of 
Liberal members of Parliament are 
adjourned that Cabinet Ministers may 
join in future deliberations. Sections 
of Liberals are going to start a great 
agitation for adult suffrage. Many 
other schemes and devices are being 
concocted to deal with a demand for 
woman suffrage which, according to 
Mr. Asquith, never existed. The anx- 
iety of the Liberal opponents of the 
bill to put forward alternative pro- 
posals is easily explained. The Gov- 
ernment and the opponents of the bill 
have been deceived and amazed by 
the unexpected strength of the Par- 
liamentary support for woman _ suf- 
frage—a majority larger than the Gov- 
ernment could get for its veto resolu- 
tions (the resolutions in regard to 
the veto of the House of Lords) or 
for its democratic Budget.” 


Mr. Snowden says Mr. Asquith and 
the other opponents believed up to the 
momeni that able 
the bill on its 


last they would be 


to defeat second read- 
ing, or whittle 


small as to amount to a virtual defeat. 


down its majority so 
They knew that if it passed its second 
reading by a big majority, they could 
not refuse to let it come up later in the 
third final 
vote. without putting themselves in a 


session for reading and 


very bad position. The unexpected has 
happened, and this is the dilemma that 
Will they let the 


measure come up or not? 


now confronts them. 


War, 
favored the 


Mr. Haldane, 
in urging 
bill to 
Whole 
this “did not 
volve that the bill should be delayed in 
law.” 


the Minister of 


members who 
Committee of the 
that 


necessarily  in- 


refer it toa 


House, said in the debate 


course 


The opposition 
trying to that the 
vote to that effect was not only a delay 
killing of the bill, Mr. 


becoming press 


is now represent 
but a virtual 
Snowden says: 

“The reference of the bill to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, which 
opponents in their foolish desperation 


are declaring to be a reversal of the 
first vote, should assist to induce the 


Government to give time for the com- 
mittee stage. This need take no longer 
than the report stage would have 
taken if the bill had gone through a 
Grand Committee. The second vote 
was in reality more encouraging than 
the first. All the precedents and argu- 
ments were in favor of a Committee 
of the Whole House. Yet no less than 
175 members were so anxious to adopt 
what they thought at the time might 
be the most expeditious method of 
advancing the bill that they cast pre- 
cedents to the wind in their anxiety 
to forward this cause. From what- 
ever point of view one considers the 
result of the debate and vote, it is 
amazingly encouraging. Whether we 
get the bill this year or not—and I 
see no reason why we should not— 
the. question is now the very fore- 
most in practical political issues.” 


The “Conciliation Committee,” made 
up of members of Parliament, has held 
a meeting and passed resolutions to 
put the bill through at this session. 
Mr. Asquith declares he will not allow 
it to come up for third reading. Mrs. 
Pankhurst and her associates say that 
they will wait a little and see. They 
recall the fact that Mr. Asquith has 
often said he would not do a thing, and 


then yielded under pressure. The 
women’s societies and the Men's 


Leagues will bring to bear all the pres- 
sure they can, and it will be a strong 
one. If Mr. Asquith remains obdurate, 
the militant societies will renew their 
campaign with increased vigor, and 
the non-militants have also planned to 
make things extremely uncomfortable 
for him, though along strictly “con- 
stitutional” lines. 





It is reported from London that Mr. 
Asquith has offered to give facilities 
for the further progress of the Con- 
ciliation Bill if its promcters will con- 
sent to such an alteration of the pre- 
amble as will permit it to be amended 





in committee so as to render it a more 


democratic measure than it is at pres-, 
ent. Whether or not this report is. 
true, or if true, whether such altera-' 
tion is feasible, viewed from the polit- 
ical standpoint, the friends of the | 
Woman's Franchise Bill will spare no 
effort to secure its advancement. 


The new census shows that Colorado 
has grown in population so largely as 
to be entitled to another member of} 
Congress. Mrs, Kate Williamson, State 
Factory Inspector, is talked of for the! 
place. She has made an admirable 
record in the various positions that 
she has held thus far, and Colorado 
women say that she would be an able 
and incorruptible representative. 


A biography of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, written by Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, 
a personal friend of the pioneer physi- 
cian, Was begun in the July number of 
the Woman's Medical 
lished in Cincinnati, O. This will be) 
a comprehensive review of the life and! 
work of Dr. Blackwell, and is the first 
of a series to be continued in the Wom 
an’s Medical Journal. 





Journal, 


| 
The Arizona have 


labor unions of 


|launched a movement to secure a pro- 


gressive constitution at the constitu-! 


tional convention that is to be held! 
at Phenix next fall. Of the 27 articles 
they want incorporated in the consti-! 


tution, the second is “Universal and) 
equal man and woman suffrage.” | 


ITIATIVE. 


COLLEGE GIRLS HAVE IN- 
| 


From an attitude of skeptical indif- 
ference toward her presence the Amer- 
ican business man has come to regard 
the college girl in business as a real 
boon to the regime that is calling 
every day more and more insistently | 
for reliability, power to reason and} 
initiative in its subordinate positions. 
It is now not merely the person who} 
can take orders intelligently who is 
wanted, but the person who can take]! 
orders progressively, illuminatively: | 
who can look behind and beyond the 
orders, in fact, and see the business 
purposes; who can follow the leader | 
like a good soldier and develop her 
end of the business like a wise partner. | 
And not only in routine positions has' 
the college girl proved her superior | 
ability to tackle live problems, but in| 
the fields of independent enterprises as 
well she has achieved a success that} 
disposes, once for all, of the old idea! 
that she had no initiative or daring.— | 
Good Housekeeping. 


THE CENSUS DIRECTOR EX- 
PLAINS. 


Bu- 
reau has carefully avoided the “equal 
rights for women” 


Director Durand of the Census 


issue, says a Wash- 
ington despatch. He received a letter 
from Catherine Waugh McCulloch of} 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
asking if it were “true that in the ad- 
vance schedule of questions sent out to 
census gatherers in relation to agricul- 
ture, was this paragraph: 

“*A husband is never to be reported, 
manager for his wife's 
farm, but if he manages it for her 
should be reported as owner.’ ” 

She asserted that if this were true, 
it ‘“‘would be a legal misstatement.” 

Mr. Durand in a letter to Mrs. Me- 
Culloch explains the matter by show- 
ing that the census inquiries as to 
farm management are “for the purpose 
of ascertaining the economic independ- 
ence or dependence of the farm fam- 
ilies,” wherefore in the reports “there 
would be no reference whatever to the 
sex of the person operating the farm.” 

“There is absolutely no intention,” 
he says, “to disregard the rights of 
women, but on the contrary the census 
office, in its study of family independ- 
ence and dependence, recognizes that 
the woman counts the same as her hus- 


however, as 


band.” He explains that from this 
standpoint, farms fall into three 
classes: 

Those operated by the families 


which own them, those rented by the 
families which operate them, and 
those operated by persons who are paid 
by the farm owner. 

“It would be immaterial,” he adds, 
“whether the woman or her husband: 
were reported as the farm operator, 
since the only fact that will be tabu- 
lated by the census is the fact that the 
farm is operated by the owner, without 








distinguishing sex.” 


WHAT THE PARLIAMENTARY 
VOTE MEANS. 


The right to put a cross on a ballot | 


paper conferred by the Parliamentary 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, secretary 


Woman 
is enjoying a 


'of the National American 
| Suffrage Association, 


vote is a symbolic act of citizenship. ; short vacation and will be in New 
It is the means recognized by the law,| Hampshire until about the middle of 
whereby the voter exercises his S0V-| August, when she returns to head- 


ereign rights as one of the rulers of} 
the country. Its immediate effect is) 
to enable the voter to influence the se- 
lection of the man who is to repre-| 
sent his district in the House of Com-| 
mons, and through him to control the| 
legislation, taxation, and administra-| 
tion of the country. Though an isolat- | 
ed individual may not attach much im- | 
portance to his own vote, it makes all | 
the difference whether a whole class of 
individuals possesses the franchise or 
is excluded from it. What one single | 
John Smith is unable to do a whole 
class of John Smiths not only can, but | 
will do, As illustrations may be noted 
the Trades Disputes Act, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and Old Age 
Pensions, which would never have be- 
come law if the working class had not 


pub-| been enfranchised.—London Votes for 


Women. 








SELMA LAGERLOF. 


(Courtesy of Little. Brown & Co.) 


Marsh Croft.” 
By Selma Translated 
the Swedish by Velma 
Little, Brown & Co., 

This is a volume of nine 
Selma Lagerlof, who lately won the 
$40,000 Nobel prize for literature. 
After reading them, it is easy to un- 
derstand why the author is so dear to 


Girl from the 


Lagerlof. 


“The 
from 
Swanston 

Boston. 
tales by 


Howard, 


'the Swedish people. 


The longest story. and that which 
gives its name to the book, is the his- 


tory of a girl who has gone astray. 
It opens with a dramatic scene in 
court. A young farm servant, se- 


duced by her master, has brought suit 
to make him contribute to the main- 
tenance of the child. He is about to 
swear upon the Bible that he is not 


{the father. The girl, in dismay, 
snatches away the book, and declares 
that she withdraws the suit rather 


than let 
her commit perjury. Everyone is im- 
pressed by the unselfishness of her 
act and by her manifest horror of a 
false oath. From having been regard- 
ed with general contempt, she finds 
herself the centre of universal sym- 
pathy. Later, after passing through 
many hardships and trials, her in 
nate honesty and goodness work out 
for her a happy future. “The Silver 
Mine” is a story illustrating the evils 
of greed for money. 
and a few members of his flock find a 
rich mine. Before they have’ made its 
leeation public, heart-burnings and 
jealousies arising out of the prospect 
of fabulous wealth cost the lives of 
all the party except the pastor. He 
decides that the mine had better re- 
main unknown. The villagers, with 
whom he has great influence, consent 
to his keeping the secret. Many years 
after, the king is raising money for a 
war. He appeals to the pastor to re- 
veal the mine. The pastor tells him 


the story of its discovery and the re-| 


sults. Rather than demoralize the 
village he has remained all his life a 
poor country minister, unable even to 
marry. For the sake of the Fatherland, 
however, he wi!l show the mine, if the 
king demands it. But the king says, 
“The Fatherland is better served with 
men than with money,” and goes away 
with shining eyes. “The Airship” is 
a poignantly pathetic picture of the 
fate of two little boys whom the court 
has awarded to their drunken father 
instead of to their good, hard-working 
mother. Selma Lagerlof, as our read- 
ers know, is a suffragist; and this 
tale might be circulated as a tract in 
States that are trying to get an equal 
guardianship law. All the stories are 
well worth reading. “The Legend of 
the Christmas Rose” is especially 
beautiful. A. S. B. 





Women vote in Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah and Wyoming. Why not in ev- 
ery State in the Union? 





Justice, simple justice, is what the 
world needs.—Lucy Stone. 


the man who is still dear to 


A country pastor 


quarters in New York. 

Mrs. George H. Page of Brookline 
has been spending part of the sum- 
mer at her country home in Chocor- 
ua, New Hampshire. She has her 
two boys and her two girls with her. 


Mrs. Page was in Boston Thursday 
afternoon for a short time. 
Mrs. Florence G. Mills has been 


elected a member on the school board 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. M. E. -Pen- 
gelly, eighty-four years young, worked 
at the polls all election day, as did 
many other women, to help elect Mrs. 
Mills. 


Mrs. Goodwin is the newly- 
elected president of the Onset E. S. A. 


The retiring president, Miss Ames, has 


Mary 


served faithfully for seven years, and 
On July 18, a 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. 
Goodwin, with Mrs. Mary 
San Francisco as guest of honor. 
was a delegate to the national conven- 


asked to be released. 


Baldwin of 
She 


/tion in Washington, and gave us an en- 
tertaining account of the proceedings. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintend- 
ent of schools, has accepted the use 


from a branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of its natato- 
rium. Children of the neighboring 


schools will be able to cool off during 
the summer days, and also to receive 
instruction in swimming. Also, a 
included in the 
plans for the new gymnasium at the 
with the 
prospective 


swimming pool is 


Chicago Teachers’ College, 


intention of instructing 


teachers how to swim. 


Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania 
is said to be one of the best business 
women in Europe. It was her idea to 
use the Roumanian talent for 
broidery as a commercial 
She opened 


em- 

asset for 
workrooms 
peasants could’ obtain 
their embroidery and 
sell it ata fair price. The surplus work 
was sent abroad and the _ profits 
divided among the workers. In this 
way hundreds of peasants have been 
able to free their land debt, to 
rebuild their cottages 
their children. 

Mrs. U. Blackford, 
of the entertainment committee of th 
New York 
ty, announces that 


her country. 
the 
materials for 


where 


from 
and educate 


Grant chairman 


Vassar Students’ Aid Socis 
the society desire 
contributions of one-act plays, not ove: 
The 


produced at 


one-half hour in length. three 


having most merit will be 


the next benefit meeting of the society 


and the authors will receive $25 each. 
Plays may be original or dramatized 
from a story; in the latter case th 


author's permission must be sent wit! 


the play. Graduates or undergraduate 


of any woman's college may enter th: 


contest. All plays must be submittes 


not later than September 1, to Mrs 


Blackford, No. 342 West Eighty-fift! 
street 
Miss Lavinia Dock, a_ registered 


|nurse, who is a settlement worker of 
| New York City, and who is secretary 
of the International Council of Nurses, 
has written a book called, 
(and Morality,” for the 
| pose of 


“Hygiene 
avowed pur- 
educating women the 
|terrible dangers which threaten them 
|and their children from the social evil. 
|The most important preventive 
/next to education is, in the author's 
| opinion, the ballot in the hands of 


as to 


step 


| women. Miss Dock says on this 
|point: “The influence of unenfran- 
'chised woman is nullified and frus- 


trated precisely as are the efforts of 
the unprotected gardener. Her de- 
| fence will be the ballot, but she must 
| build it herself. The marauders who 
threaten her are all the vicious and 
dangerous elements among men who 
know that her supremacy means the 
ultimate disappearance of that social 
evil on which they base all their prof- 
itable exploitation of the young and 





the helpless.” 
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126 
to Enfranchise Women.” Many other 


The Woman’s Journal bills passed by the Legislature had 


been headed only with Article and 
Section, and their constitutionality 
had never been questioned. (Four 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1910. 





SUBSCRIPTION : years later, the full bench of the 
om useths eh teeta ne’ Washington Supreme Court decided 
= = unanimously, in the case of another 


law, that such a heading was sufficient, 
Letters containing remittances should be | 2nd reversed its former decision; but 
Soae.. Ses Besetnn walees, Tens Tie ee then it was too late for the women.) 
Registerei The Territorial Legislature re-en- 

= sent in letter not registered will be at | acted the woman suffrage bill, giving 
the sender it a full heading, and strengthening it 

should be made payable anne WOMAN'S |in every possible way. But the time 
JOURNAL. Telephone, Back Bay 4717. for Statehood was now drawing very 
Business Manager, AGNES E. RYAN. near. It was admitted on all hands 
that it would be impossible to elect a 
“WHENEVER WOMEN WANT IT.”| constitutional convention a majority 
of whose members would vote to de- 
prive women of the ballot, if the wo- 
men themselves had a vote in choos- 
ing the convention. At all events, the 














Frankness is refreshing, 
even frankness on the wrong side. 
Mr. F. E. Smith, who moved the re- dns 
jection of the recent woman suffrage opponents were not willing to risk it, 
de-|and were prepared to go to any 
lengths to keep the women from hav- 

j © . es 
land wanted a vote, he should not be ing a voice in the matter. The Su 
preme Court again pronounced the 
ment was received with cheers. Mr.| woman suffrage bill unconstitutional. 

= i ° ‘lg * © ; , 
J. Annan Bryce seconded the motion This time they dec lared that it was 

His wife is so strongly! beyond the power of a Territorial 
equal suffrage that she | Legislature to grant women the ballot, 

c . € « . . 
stayed in America during the last Brit-|on the ground that, when Congress 
ish election, because she did not want|empowered the Legislature to say 
candidacy,| Who should vote within the Territory, 

a, 


always 


bill in the House of Commons, 
clared that “if every woman in Eneg- 


influenced in the least.” His state- 





for rejection. 
in favor of 


to oppose her husband's : : ifically 
vet felt, in view of his attitude | Congress did not have it specifically 


en the woman question, that she could jin mind that they might enfranchise 
not conscientiously work for him, as| women! The decision was preposter- 
the wite of a candidate in England js | ous; other Territories had enfran- 
expected to do. Mr. Bryce in his | chised women, in whole or in part, and 
speech acknowledged that in this mat- | the legality of it had never been ques- 
ter his own household was against | tioned. But if the Supreme Court de- 
cides that black means white, their 
| has to be accepted, as many 


and 


hin. 
To many women, this frank disre- | Verdict 
gard of women’s wishes is less dis-| Other people beside the women of 
tasteful than the hypocritical . 
ances of some notorious opponents in more recent years. The women 
that they are willing women should| were not allowed to vote in choosing 
have the ballot “whenever the ma-| the constitutional convention. rhe 
jority of women want it.’ No doubt | convention refused w give them the 
this is sometimes said honestly; but | ballot. and also refused to “a thems 
that is often said dishonestly cera ag a whether they 
wine - actions which speak | ‘hou jave it. 
nage 9 a which speak | Neither Dr. Lyman Abbott nor any 
When Wyoming Territory was ad- | of the other persons who make a > 
mitted into the Union as a State, the | cialty of opposing equal rights for wo- 
women of Wyoming had had full suf-|™en had a word of protest, in the case 
frage for twenty years, and 90 per either of W yoming or of W congpientnnet 
cent. of them habitually used it.|In both, the majority of the women 
There was no manner of doubt that wanted to vote, and had proved om 
they wanted to vote. A constitutional they did. Yet Dr. Abbott would have 
convention elected by men and women been glad to see the Wyoming women 
drew up a constitution for the new 
State. 
rated in it by an almost 
vote. The proposed constitution was 
submitted as a whole to the voters of | voice as to whether they should retain 
Wyoming, men and women, and was|the ballot, he declared in the Outlook 
adopted by a large majority. It was| that it was all right. 
then submitted to Congress. What How quickly the flimsy soap-bubble 
did the opponents of woman suffrage | cf this hypocrisy would be punctured 
in Congress do? First they tried to if the suffragists of any State were to 
have the woman suffrage clause strick-| introduce in the Legislature a bill pro- 
Failing in this, they viding that municipal woman suffrage 
should go into effect in every town 
where a majority of the women signed 
The Legis- 


unanimous | Peculiar methods taken to keep the 
Washington women from having any 


en out bodily. 
tried to get that clause submitted 
again to popular vote in Wyoming, not 
as one item of the constitution which | an attested petition for it! 
the people had adopted in its entirety, lature probably would not pass the 
but as a separate matter. And how] Dill; but it would be laughable to see 
did these anti-suffrage Congressmen the sudden right-about-face that would 
ask to have it submitted? To a vote be executed by some of those mem- 
of the women alone, so as to make bers who protest so loudly their will- 
quite sure that a majority of the wo-|ingness to follow the wishes of the 
men of Wyoming really wanted it?| women! A. S. B. 

By no means, but to a vote of the men 
’ The women who had had a 





THE ENGLISH WOMAN FRAN- 


alone. 

vote in Wyoming on all other ques- CHISE BILL. 

tions for twenty years were to be al- el 

lowed no voice as to whether they a ea a 


should continue to have the ballot; 
and this precious proposition came 


tributes to the Christian Common- 
: : : os ; wealth of London an article analyzing 
very near carrying in es m lthe dahate end vets te the Seen of 
In Washington Ferry. sone “aa Commons on the Woman's Franchise 
lature gave women full suffrage, aaa Bill. He says in pert: 
they exercised it for res pears. The debate on the Woman Fran- 
Chief Justice of the Territory esti-|~yise Bill and the division upon it 
mated that five-sixths of the women| have meng ed ey re —_ 
, : *, € r 7 7 . ¥ (8) 
Washington got ready to|}of Woman Suffrage. No better pro 
— pager Uni “ a State, and|of that fact can be found than the 
come into the Union as : : panic which has possessed the Liberal 
the opponents of woman suffrage be- Press since the startling announce- 
came very anxious that the womeD|ment was made that the House of 
should not be allowed to vote on the| Commons, after a serious debate, after 
sti *hether they should retain declarations by several members of 
es * a St sohood Mrs the Government that a majority for 
the ballot under atehood. **F*\the second reading was tantamount 
Emma Smith DeVoe, president of the/ to the passing of the Bill, had given a 
’ i : Ss f y scribed | larger majority for this measure than 
Washington E. S. A., lately descr lars j 
: 1 y to Resolutions or 
‘ow York Sun the dishonorabie|it gave for the Ve 
mn ie How tors : for the democratic Budget. 
tactics that were used to prevent it. 


: A Very Serious Debate. 
In Territories, the Justices of the} The debate itself showed how 


I : 5 are appointed by the| seriously members of Parliament now 
eter peg oad States, not|regard this question. The debate it- 
President © f self was the best answer to Mr. As- 
elected by the people. A change of) | ith). statement that the question of 
administration at Washington, D. C..) Woman Suffrage had never been be- 
led to a change in the Territorial Su- a country, _ -_ ~ _ _ 

ees ior new|no influence on e retu o 
vat pence e. nde member to the House of Commons. 
judges were oppo The House of Commons does not take 
for women. They declared the woman) <y¢h an interest as it did in this de- 
suffrage law unconstitutional, on the — in - ve ee See 

d, e members o e Gover 
ground that the bill had — penn not put forward such strenuous efforts 
“An Act to Amend Article —, Sec as the Prime Minister, the Home Sec- 
—. of the Code,” instead of “An Act/retary, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 


, 








assur: | Washington have learned to their cost, | 
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ure which nobody care about, which 
has no political influence, and for 
which Parliament has no mandate. 
There has been no debate in either 
this or the last’ Parliament when a 
question has been discussed more 
gravely and determinedly. There was 
an entire absence of the flippancy and 
indecency which have often been char- 
acteristic of debates on Woman Suf- 
frage. Not even did the opponents of 
the Bill take up the position that the 
debate was academic, and that there 
was no possibility of the Bill becom- 
ing law. It was always argued with 
a grim earnestness which showed that 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage 
realize that they are fighting to defend 
their last entrenchment. Whether we 
get this Bill this year or not, the vic- 
tory of the cause is very near. After 
last week’s debate and division it can- 
not be held back for long. 
The Future Course. 

The women must keep up the agita- 
tion. They do not need to be told to 
do that. They are at present conduct- 
ing an agitation which is bigger and 
worthier than ary agitation ever car- 
ried on by men for votes for men. 
They have made progress more rapid 
than men's agitation ever achieved. 
Mrs. Eltmay, that grand old woman who 
has given more than forty years of her 
life to this movement, has been point- 
ing out that the women have toiled for 
all these years. That is so. But it 
should be remembered that the men 
have been demanding, on and off, cer- 
tain political reforms, like payment of 
members, for 150 years without suc- 
cess. No parallel in political agita- 
tion can be found to the success and 
progress in recent years of the move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of wo- 
men. It has advanced to the very 
threshold of success. The present 
Government have compromised them- 
selves to such an extent that it only 
requires that the women should push 
home their advantage to compel the 
complete surrender of the Govern- 
ment. 


THE “FIRST” WOMAN. 





Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago 
writes in The Survey of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young: 


From Ogdensburg to Boston is a far | 
cry in the experience of the National | 


“ducation Association. When Ella 


Flagg Young first attended the asso- | 


ciation it met at Ogdensburg and the 
women present sat in the gallery and 
looked down upon a meeting in which 
they had no part. Then a woman was 
not thought to be eligible for the 
principalship of a public school. Now 
in Boston this woman is elected presi- 
dent of American educators, defeating 
the man officially nominated by a vote 


disfranchised against their will; and| of two to one from the floor. And her 
Woman suffrage was incorpo-| When his attention was called to the} nomination was suggested by the fact 


of her appointment to the superin- 
tendency of the Chicago public schools, 
in which there are more than one 
hundred women serving efficiently as 
principals. 

But Mrs. Young's election to the 
presidency was not due to this fact, 
for the woman who nominated her 
said to the women who elected her, 
“We are presenting her not as a 
woman but as the best human being 
for the presidency of this associa- 
tion.” 

In this election, as in her appoint- 
ment to lead Chicago’s 6,000 teachers 
and 300,000 pupils, in a school system 
requiring a fifty million dollar equip- 
ment, and an annual income of twelve 
millions, it was the “human” in Mrs. 
Young that triumphed. A teaching 
and administrative experience of forty- 
seven years, in every grade of 
Chicago’s schools, from the primary to 
the principalship of the Normal school, 
gave background and perspective to 
these human qualities. Academic ac- 
quirements, standards and honors cer- 
tified her discipline and calibre. These 
she acquired in middle life, when she 
refused to accept the professorship in 
the department of education at the 
University of Chicago until she had 
earned her doctor’s degree. And then 
she preferred her function to be desig- 
nated in her title by the term “educa- 
tion,” rather than risk the pedantry of 
the term “pedagogy.” 

She was the last of six persons sum- 
moned before the Chicago Board of 
Education a year ago to be questioned 
for their eligibility to the superin- 
tendency of the city schools. After 
five experienced and well qualified 
men had been interviewed as to their 
qualifications and ideals, Mrs. Young 
was called last, in alphabetical order. 
An hour’s answers to the inquiries of 
the full board, sitting in informal ses- 
sion as committee of the whole, left 
her the only candidate. She was 
unanimously elected without further 
discussion and her appointment was 
publicly ratified without dissent. 

This was most remarkable in view 
of serious dissensions within the 
Board of Education, and the still more 
irreconcilable division among the 
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sisted. Without any compromise of 
her educational standards or demo- 
cratic spirit, she has so equably ad- 
ministered this vast public interest 
that the divisiveness which had so 
long paralyzed its progress has almost 
completely faded away. 

Questions involving the status and 
salaries of the teachers are being set- 
tled justly and without friction. 
Policies for progress which had been 
stubbornly resisted for years are be- 
ing quietly and cordially adopted. 


The Human Touch. 


The human quality and calibre thus 
being put into the Chicago schools by 
Mrs. Young are sure to characterize 
her presidency of the National Educa 
tion Association and to mark the 
country-wide service she will render 
from that sphere of widest influence. 
Humanness is her sign manual, per- 
sonal and professional. 

Professionally she is characterized 
by such ideals as these: 

Social Experience Formulated is the 
subject-matter to be taught. 

School work is unsocial if there is 
nothing in it that the child cares to 
talk over with its parents. The grear- 
est problem of the public school is the 
development of the ethical-social 
nature. 

A gap has existed between the 
teacher's desk and the pupils’ desks. 
another between the school and the 
home. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that so much is imposed upon the 
child. Until the problems live for the 
child he will not be prepared to meet 
the problems of real lite. iu this way 
the seeds of understanding community 
| “ights are sown. 

Through industry and the arts the 
| problem will be introduced, which the 





child w:ll eagerly solve for himself, | 


guided by the teacher. 





LUCY STONE. 


Lucy Stone was born August 13. 
1818, on a farm near West Brookfield, 
Mass. She was the daughter of Fran- 
cis Stone and Hannah Matthews, anc 
was the eighth of nine children. She 
came of good New England stock. He: 
great grandfather fought in the 
French and Indian War; her grand- 
father was an officer in the War of the 
Revolution, and afterwards captain 
of four hundred men in Shay’s Rebel- 
lion. Her father was a prosperous 
farmer, much respected by his 
neighbors, but fully imbued with the 
idea of the right of husbands to rule 
over their wives, as were most men 
of his generation. Her mother was 
an excellent Christian woman, who 
submitted conscientiously. 

Little Lucy grew up a healthy, vig- 
orous child, noted for fearlessness 
and truthfulness, a good scholar, and 
a hard worker in the house and on the 
farm, sometimes driving the cows 
barefooted by starlight before the sun 
was up, when the dew on the grass 
was so cold that she would stop on a 
flat stone and curl one small bare 
foot up against the other leg to warm 
it. Everyone on the farm worked. 
The mother milked eight cows the 
night before Lucy was born, and said 
regretfully, when informed of the sex 
of the new baby. “Oh, dear! I am 
sorry it is a girl. A woman's life is 
so hard!” 

The little girl early became indig- 
nant at the way she saw her mother 
and other women treated by their 
husbands and by the laws, and she 
made up her childish mind that those 
laws must be changed. Reading the 
Bible one day, while still a child, she 
came upon the text, “Thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee.” At first she wanted to 
die. Then she resolved to go to col- 
lege, study Greek and Hebrew. read 
the Bible in the original, and satisfy 
herself whether such texts were cor- 
rectly translated. 

Her father felt no surprise when 
his sons wanted to go to college; it 
was the usual wish of intelligent 
young men; but when his daughter 
wanted to go, he said to his wife, “Is 
the child crazy?” He would give her 
no financial help. The young girl 
had to earn the money herself. She 
picked berries and chestnuts, and sold 
them to buy books. For years she 
taught district schools, studying and 
teaching alternately. She soon be- 
came known as a successful teacher. 
Once she was engaged to teach a 
“winter school” which had _ been 
broken up by the big boys throwing 
the master head-foremost out of the 
window into a deep snowdrift. As a 
rule, women were not thought com- 
petent to teach the winter term of 
school, because then the big boys 
were released from farm work and 
were able to attend. In a few days 
she had this difficult school in perfect 
order, and the big boys who had made 
the trouble became her most devoted 
lieutenants; yet she received only a 
fraction of the salary paid to her un- 
successful predecessor. At the low 
wages received by women teachers, it 
took her until she was 25 to earn the 
money to carry her to Oberlin, then 
the only college in the country that 
admitted women. Crossing Lake Erie 








chequer did in order to defeat a meas-| teachers, both of which had long per-| from Buffalo to Cleveland, she could 


not afford a state room, but slept on 
deck on a pile of grain sacks, among 
horses and freight, with a few other 
women who, like herself, could only 
pay for a “deck passage.” At Oberlin 
she earned her way by teach- 
ing in the preparatory department of 
the college, and by doing housework in 
the Ladies’ Boarding Hall at three 
cents an hour. Most of the students 
were poor, and the college furnished 
them board at a dollar a week. But 
she could not afford even this small 
sum, and during most of her course 
she cooked her food in her own room, 
boarding herself at a cost of less than 
fifty cents a week. She had only one 
new dress during her college course, a 
cheap print, and she did not go home 
once during the four years; but she 
thoroughly enjoyed her college life, 
and found time also for good works. 

Oberlin was a station on the “under- 
ground railroad,” a town of strong 
anti-slavery sympathies, and many 
fugitive slaves settled there. A school 
was started to teach them to read, and 
Lucy Stone was asked to take charge 
of it. The colored men, fresh: from 
slavery and densely ignorant, still felt 
it beneath their dignity to be taught 
j by a woman. Without letting her 
| know this, the committee took her to 
'the school and introduced her to them 
|as their teacher, thinking they would 
|not like to express their objections in 
her presence. But there was a mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction, and presently a 
tall man, very black, stood up and said 
| he had nothing against Miss Stone per- 
sonally, but he was free to confess that 
| he did not like the idea of being taught 
'by a woman. She persuaded them, 
| however, that it would be for their ad- 
vantage to learn from anybody who 
could teach them to read; and her 
|dusky pupils soon became much at- 
‘tached to her. When the _ Ladies’ 
Boarding Hall took fire, during her 
|temporary absence, many members of 
jher colored class rushed to the fire, 
|bent on saving her effects. She was 
told on her return that a whole string 
|of colored men had arrived upon the 
; Scene, one after another, each demand- 
ing, breathlessly, “Where is Miss 
| Stone’s trunk?” 
| Her first public speech was made 
during her college course. The colored 
| people got up a celebration of the an- 
niversary of West Indian emancipa- 
tion, and invited her to be one of the 
speakers. The president of the college 
aud some of the professors were also 
invited. She gave her address among 
the rest, and thought nothing of it. 
The next day she was summoned before 
‘the Ladies’ Board. They represented 
|to her that it was unwomanly and un- 
| seriptural for her to speak in public. 
The president’s wife said: “Did you 
| pot feel yourself very much out of 
| place up there on the platform among 
all those men? Were you not embar- 
rassed and frightened?” “Why, no, 
Mrs. Mahan,” she answered. “ ‘Those 
men’ were President Mahan and my 
professors, whom I meet every day in 
the class-room. I was not afraid vf 
them at all!” She was allowed to go, 
with en admonition. 

At the end of her course she was ap- 
pointed to write an essay to be read at 
commencement, but was notified that 
one of the professors would have to 
read it for her, as it would not be 
proper for a woman to read her own 
essay in public. Rather than not read 
it herself, she declined to write it. 
Nearly forty years afterwards, when 
Oberlin celebrated its semi-centennial, 
she was invited to be one of the speak- 
ers at that great gathering. So the 
world moves. 

She graduated in 1847, and gave her 
first woman's rights lecture the same 
year, in the pulpit of her brother’s 
church at Gardner, Mass. Soon after, 
she was engaged to lecture regularly 
for the Anti-Slavery Society. She 
mixed a great deal of woman’s rights 
with her anti-slavery lectures. One 
night, after her heart had been partic- 
ularly stirred on the woman question, 
she put into her lecture so much of 
woman's rights and so little of aboli- 
tion that her friend, Rev. Samuel May, 
the agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
who arranged her meetings, felt 
obliged to tell her that, on the anti- 
slavery platform, this would not do. 
She answered: “I know it, but I 
could not help it. I was a woman be- 
fore I was an abolitionist, and I must 
speak for the women.” She resigned 
her position as lecturer for the Anti- 
Slavery Society, intending to devote 
herself wholly to women’s rights. They 
were very unwilling to give her up, 
however, as she had been one of their 
most effective speakers; and it was 
finally arranged that she should speak 
for them Saturday evenings and Sun- 
days—times which were regarded as 
too sacred for any church or hall to 
be opened for a woman’s rights meet- 
ing—and during the rest of the week 
she should lecture for woman’s rights 
on her own responsibility. 

Her adventures during the next few 
years would fill a volume. No suffrage 
association was organized until long 
after this time. She had no co-opera- 
tion and no backing, and started out 
absolutely alone. So far as she knew, 
there were only a few persons in the 
whole country who had any sympathy 
with the idea of equal rights. She 
put up the posters for her own meet- 
ings with a little package of tacks and 
a stone picked up from the street. 
Sometimes the boys followed her, hoot- 
ing and preparing to tear the posters 
down. Then she would stop and call 
the boys about her, and hold a pre- 

















liminary meeting in the street, until 
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she had won them all over and per- 
suaded them io let her posters alone. 
Once a hymn-book was thrown, strik- 
ing her on the neck so violently that 
she was almost stunned. Once in win- 
ter a pane of glass was removed from 
the window behind the speaker's 
stand, a hose was put through, and she 
was suddenly deluged with ice-cold 
water while she was speaking. She put 
on her shawl, and continued her lec- 
ture. Pepper was burned, spitballs 
were thrown, and all sorts of things 
done to break up the meetings, hut 
generally without success. 


She travelled over a large part of 
the United States. n most of the 
towns where she lectured, no woman 
had ever spoken in public before, and 
curiosity attracted immense  au- 
diences. The speaker was a great 
surprise to them. The general idea 
of a woman's rights advocate, on the 
part of those who had never seen one, 
was of a tall, gaunt, angular woman, 
with aggressive manners, «a mascu- 
line air and a strident voice, scolding 
at the men. Instead, they found a 
tiny woman, with quiet, unassuming 
manners, a winning presence, and the 
sweetest voice ever possessed by a 
public speaker. This voice became 
celebrated. It was so musical and de- 
licious that persons who had once 
heard her lecture, hearing her utter 
a few words years afterwards, on a 
railroad car or in a stage-coach, where 
it was too dark to recognize faces, 
would at once exclaim unhesitatingly, 
“That is Lucy Stone!” 

Old people who remember’ those 
early lectures say that she had a won- 
derful eloquence. There were no 
tricks of oratory, but the transparent 
sincerity, simplicity and intense earn- 
estness of the speaker, added to a 
singular personal magnetism and an 
utter forgetfulness of self, swayea 
those great audiences as the wind 
bends «a field of grass. Often mobs 
would listen to her when they howlea 
down every other speaker. At one 
woman's rights meeting in New York, 
the mob made such a clamor that it 
was impossibie for any speaker to be 
heard. One after another tried it, 
only to have his or her voice drowned 
forthwith by hoots and howls. Wil- 
liam Henry Channing advised Lucretia 
Mott, who was presiding, to adjourn 
the meeting. Mrs. Mott answered, 
“When the hour fixed for adjourn- 
ment comes, | will adjourn the meet- 
ing; not before.” At last Lucy Stone 
was introduced. The mob became as 
quiet as a congregation of church- 
goers; but as soon as the next speak- 
er began, the howling recommenced, 
and it continued to the end. At the 
close of the meeting, when the speak- 
ers went into the dressingvoom to 
get their hats and cloaks, the mob 
surged in and surrounded them; and 
Lucy Stone, who was brimming over 
with indignation, began to reproach 
them for their behavior. “Oh, come,” 
they answered, “you needn't Say any- 
thing; we kept still for you!” 

At an anti-slavery meeting held on 
Cape Cod, in a grove, in the open air, 
a platform had been erected for the 
speakers, and a crowd assembled; but 
a crowd so menacing in aspect, and 
with so evident an intention of vio- 
lence, that the speakers one by one 
came down from the stand and slipped 
quietly away, till none were left but 
Stephen Foster and Lucy Stone. She 
said, “You had better run, Stephen, 
they are coming!"’ He answered, “But 
who will take care of you?” At that 
moment the mob made a rush for the 
platform and a big man sprang up on 
it, grasping a club. She turned to him 
and said without hesitation, ‘This 
gentleman will take care of me.” He 
declared that he would. He tucked 
her under one arm, and holding his 
club with the other, marched her out 
through the crowd, who were roughly 
handling Mr. Foster, and such of the 
other speakers as they had been able 
to catch. Her representations finally 
so prevailed upon him that he mount- 
ed her on a stump, and stood by her 
with his club while she addressed the 
mob. They were so moved by her 
speech that they not only desisted 
from further violence, but took up a 
collection of twenty dollars to pay Ste- 
phen Foster for his coat, which they 
had torn in two from top to bottom. 

When she began to lecture she 
would not charge an admission fee, 
partly because she was anxious that 
as many people as possible should 
hear and be converted, and she feared 
that an admission fee might keep 
some one away; and partly from 
something of the Quaker feeling that 
it was wrong to take pay for preach- 
ing the Gospel. She economized in 
every way. When she stayed in Bos- 
ton, she used to put up at a lodging 
house on Hanover street, where they 
gave her meals for twelve and a half 
cents, and lodging for six and a quar- 
ter cents, on condition of her sleeping 
in the garret with the daughter of the 
house, three in a bed. 

Once when she was in great need of 
a new cloak she came to Salem, Mass., 
where she was to lecture, and found 
that the Hutcninson family of singers 
were to give a concert the same eve- 
ning. They proposed to her to unite 
the entertainments and divide the pro- 
ceeds. She consented, and bought a 
cloak with the money. She was also 
badly in want of other clothing. Her 
friends assured her that the audiences 
would be just as large despite an ad- 
mission fee. She tried it, and finding 
that the audiences continued to be as 
large as the halls would hold, she con- 
tinued to charge a door fee, and was 
no longer reduced to such straits. 

In 1855 she married Henry B. Black- 
well, a young hardware merchant of 
Cincinnati, a strong woman’s rights 








man and abolitionist. In 1853 he had | kane, some time later made a speech 


attended a legislative nearing at the 
State House in boston, when Wendell 
rhulips, Tneodore tarker and Lucy 
Stone spoke in behaif of a woman sur- 
Irage petition headed by Louisa AlI- 
cott’s mother; and he had made up 
his mind at that time to marry her it 
he could. She had meant never to 
marry, but to aevote herseif wholly to 
her work. But he promised to devote 
himself to the same work, and per- 
suaded her that together they could 
do more for it than she could alone: 
Tne wedding took place at the 
home of the pride’s parents at West 
Brookfield, Mass. he Rey. i. Went- 
worth Higginson, who afterwards le:t 
the ministry for reform work and the 


army, and is now better known as 
Colonel Higginson, was then pastor 
of a church in Worcester. He was a 


personal friend, and a believer in 
equal rights; and was not only willing 
but glad to omit the word “obey, 
whicn almost all the ministers ot 
those days used in the wedding ser- 
vice. At the time of their marriage, 
they issued a joint protest against tne 
inequalities of the law which gave 
the husband the control of his wife's 
property, person and children. ‘his 
protest, which was widely published 
in the papers, gave rise to much dis- 
cussion, and helped to get the laws 
amended, 

She regarded the loss of a wife's 
name at marriage as a symbol of the 
loss of her individuality. Eminent 
lawyers, including Ellis Gray Loring 
and Samuel E. Sewall, told her there 
was no law requiring a wife to take 
her husband’s name; it was only a 
custom; and the Chief Justice of the 
United States (Chie{ Justice Chase) 
gave her his unofficial opinion to the 
same effect. Accordingly she decided, 
with her husband’s full approval, to 
kesp her own name, and she con- 
tinued to be called by it during near- 
ly forty years of happy and attection- 
ate married life. 

The account of her later years 
must be condensed into a few lines. 
She and her husband lectured togethe: 
i many States, spoke in most of the 
campaigns when sufirage amend- 
ments had been submitted to popular 
vote, addressed Legislatures, pub- 
lished articles, held meetings far and 


wide, were instrumental in securing 
many improvements in the laws, and 


together did an unrecorded and _ in- 
calculable amount of work in behalf 
of equal rights. A few years after hei 
marriage, while they were living in 
Orange, N. J., Mrs. Stone let her 
goods be seized and sold for taxes 
(one of the articles seized was the 
baby’s cradle), and wrote a protest 
against taxation without representa- 
tion, with her baby on her knee. In 
1866 she helped organize the Amer- 
ican Equal Rights Association, which 
was formed to work for both negroes 
and women, and she was chairman of 
its executive committee. In 1869, 
with William Lloyd Garrison, Georg: 
William Curtis, Colonel Higginson, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and others, she organized 
the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and was chairman of its ex- 
ecutive committee for nearly twenty 
years. She always craved, not the 
post of prominence, but the post of 
work. 

Most of the money with which the 
Woman's Journal was started in Bos- 
ten, in 1870, was raised by her efforts. 
When Mrs. Livermore, whose time 
was under increasing demand in the 
lecture field, resigned the editorship 
in 1872, Mrs. Stone and her husband 
took charge of the paper, and edited 
it together till her death, assisted dur- 
ing the latter part of the time by 


their daughter. 
Mrs, Stone died, after an illness 
of some months, in August, 1895. 


When Mr. Blackwell and his daughter 
left the death-bed, he said to her: 
“We must. keep mamma's flag fly- 
ing, Alice’—and he never failed to do 
all in his power, with voice and pen, 
until his own death last September. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Washington. 





Suffrage is boiling in many corners 
of our great country this summer, 
but nowhere more than in the city 
that its friends love to call “Sunny 
Spokane.” Spokane is sunny enough, 
but it is 2500 feet high, its air is full 
of ozone and its nights are always 
cool. That makes it possible to keep 
up high-speed campaigning through 
these sultry days, Active campaign- 
ing for the equal suffrage amendment, 
to be voted on in Washington Nov. 
8, began in Spokane when the Wash- 
ington Political Equality League 
brought me here in June, the presi- 
dent of the league, Mrs. May Ark- 
wright Hutton, and myself having met 
at the National Convention in Wash- 
ington in April, and renewed there 
an acquaintance that dated back to 
old Denver days. We opened our cam- 
paign in Spokane in a strictly femi- 
nine way, with a great reception to 
our dear suffragist actress, Henrietta 
Crosman, who played two nights 
here. Mrs. Hutton’s beautiful home 
was handsomely decorated and thrown 
open to over 400 guests, eager to 
meet not only Miss Crosman, but Jes- 
sie Shirley, who is probably the best 
known and most popular person in 
Spokane. Miss Shirley, who played 
for years in a stock company here, 
and who is a mother, grandmother, 
property owner and taxpayer in Spo- 


for the amendment before the local 
Republican convention, which, com- 
bined with her personality and popu- 
larity, made one of the most captivat- 
ing appeals for suffrage ever heard. 
The second night of Miss Crosman’s 
Stay was suffrage night. The league 
took four boxes, which were decorat- 
ed with suffrage colors, transparencies 
and flowers, and filled with friends of 
the cause. A big bouquet of roses, 
tied with “votes for women” ribbon, 
went over the footlights to Miss Cros- 
man, and in response to an ovation 
she made a little speech for the 
amendment. Our friends in Seattle 
followed our example to a certain ex- 
tent, so that the suffrage campaign 
and Miss Crosman were mutually ben- 
eficial to each other during her stay 
in this State. Our campaign in Eu,st- 
ern Washington has developed in 
three lines: among the labor unions, 
the farmers, and the general public. 
Mrs. Philip Stalford and Mrs. Rose 
Bassett Moore, two Spokane women 
closely allied with labor union inter- 
ests, have spoken before every union 
in Spokane, and are now covering the 
ground in the western part of the 
State. They have been everywhere 


received not merely with courtesy, 
but with enthusiasm. Every union 
visited has contributed money to our 


campaign expenses, and what men will 
put up money for they will generally 
vote for, In one union it was the 
first appropriation ever made in its 
history, except for union expenses. 
Other unions informed us that they 
had received instructions from their 
national officers to see that the amend- 
ment passed in this State. So far as 
human judgment can foresee, the 
labor vote is ours to a man. During 
what is called the “Coeur d'Alene 
war” years ago in Idaho, Mrs, Hut- 
ton, then a resident of that State, 
wrote a book giving the union side 
of that terrible labor struggle; and 
the unions of the Northwest have never 
forgotten. There is probably more 
money made in farming in this State 
than in any other. The farmers of 
Washington are a highly prosperous 
and highly intelligent class, and more 
closely and thoroughly organized than 
the trades themselves. They have 
two organizations, the Grange and 
the Farmers’ Union. The State presi- 
dents of both have called at our head- 
quarters, and the farmers of the State 
are working for the amendment as if 
it was for their own vote instead of 
their wives’. The State president of 
the Grange, C. B. Kegley, recommend- 
ed in his annual address that no per- 
son should ever be elected to a Grange 
office or as a delegate te a Grange 
convention who did not believe in 
equal suffrage. R. B. Martin, a very 
popular organizer among the farmers, 
is now touring the State for the 
amendment among the Granges. The 
State and local officers of the Grange 
arrange his route, and our league 
guarantees his salary and expenses, 
although thus far he has raised both 
among the Granges as he went, which 
shows that farmers as well as labor 
unions are contributing to our ex- 
penses. An offer has been made to 
arrange a route for me among the 
Farmers’ Unions later, and if the work 
in Spokane permits I ghall go. 

My own work in Spokane has unex- 
pectedly developed chiefly among the 
churches. Since | came I have spoken, 
or been invited to speak, in the Dean 
Avenue Christian Church, the Hays 
Park, Hilyard, Whitehouse Heights, 
Union Park and St. Paul’s Methodist 
churches, the Centenary Presbyterian, 
Lidgerwood Congregational, Norwegian 
Methodist, and various others, inelud- 
ing several out-of-town churches. My 
Sunday nights are engaged straight 
through the summer to speak in 
churches. I have spoken at a State 
Christian Endeavor convention, a 
State G. A. R. encampment, State Nor- 
mal School, District W. C. T. U. con- 
vention, at church picnics, country 
schoolhouses, churches and grange 
halls. This week I make a little 
stumping trip into the country west 
of here, where friendly editors have 
arranged meetings for me. Everywhere 
that I speak I find a friendly feeling 
among the masses of the people. It is 
surprising how much of this is due to 
the fact that we are so near the suf- 
frage States. Three of the clergymen 
in whose churches I have spoken for- 
merly preached in Colorado. I do not 
think I have spoken once in the State 
when some woman has not come up to 
shake hands and say, “I voted in Ida 
ho.” The Idaho border is only forty 
miles away. It is thus the suffrage 
germ spreads. Those who are against 
equal suffrage are those who never 
tried it. Those who have tried it are 
always out for it. I think we may 
reasonably believe that the masses of 
the church people are for us. Imme- 
diately after my arrival here the 
Spokesman-Review, which is the larg- 
est, oldest, and in every way the most 
important paper in Eastern Washing- 
ton, with a clientele extending all over 
the Northwest, gave me two columns 
of space to fill as I pleased every Sun- 
day morning till after election. This 
lets me write to a big audience every 
week. The four papers of Spokane 
are not only willing to print what we 
send them, but reprove us if we for- 
get them. They treat the campaign 
with perfect fairness and much gener- 
osity. Many country weeklies through- 
out this end of the State are using 
our material. We have gotten out 
printed instructions to precinct chair- 
men, and are appointing these chair- 
men as fast as we find those who will 
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vass will be made before the campaign | 
is over. 

The campaign has 
youth, beauty and talent. 
Morvillius, 
and Miss Mabel Price, a 
reader, both beautiful young 
reading and singing 
meetings. Mrs. Jessie 
former Nova Scotian, is giving most 
able co-operation trom the W. C. T. U. 
No human being can tell whether the 
amendment will carry 
not; but it has so good a chance that 
it is a most inspiring campaign to 
work in. 


attracted to us, 
Miss Fay 


Minnie J. Reynolds. 


Suffrage Headquarters, 


Spokane, Wash. 
July 30, 1910. 
California. 


On July 22, Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, 
famous pastor-humorist of 
attempted to vote at the 
$500,060 school bond election in that 
Burdette accompanied her 


wife of the 
Pasadena, 


city, Mrs. 
husband to the voting place, which was 
and marked her 

$500,000 bond is- 


in a school building, 
ballot in favor of the 


Caledaie street site. 


sue and the 
When she offered her vote to the in 
spector that official at first 
nonplused, for it was the first time in 
Pasadena, so far as 
had attempted 
said: 


seemed 


the history of 
known, that a woman 
When he 
“Is your name on the great register? 
“No,” replied Mrs. 
has been on the tax 


io vote. recovered he 


rolls for 
years with constantly increasing as- 
sessments against it.” 

Mrs. Burdette was not allowed to 
cast her ballot officially, but she signed 
her name to the slips of paper and in- 
serted them in the box “for future ref- 
erence,” as she termed it. 
The matter was given much 
in all the 


Mrs. Burdette was quoted as saying in 


prom- 


inence Pasadena newspapers. 


explanation of her desire to yote: 


I contend that the basis of suffrage 
should be educational, with a property 
qualification on all bond elections. I 
have been a taxpayer in Pasadena for 
eighteen years, and I believe I have 
the educational qualifications. I do 
not advocate the franchise for women 


who sings like an angel,| 
talented | 
girls, are | 
suffrage at our! 
Atkinson, a} 


in this State or! 


Burdette, “but it| 
many | 
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I have never before tried to cast a 
vote, and [| do not think any other 
woman in Pasadena has ever tried to. 
But this is my birthday, and I decid- 
ed it was a good time for me to cast 
a ballot. 

At a meeting of the Votes for Wo- 
men held a few 

Fourth of 


Ciub of Los Angeles, 


evenings previous to the 
July, 1910, fifty 


women 


earnest and enthu- 


siastic issued a new Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
Foltz, an at- 


and eloquent speaker, 


Mrs. Clara Shortridge 


torney address 


ed the gathering and read the Declara- 


tion. It stated in appropriate terms 


the many grievances women have 


against men because of their usurpa 


tion of political and legal powers and 


demanded that all discriminations 





,..| against Women on account of their sex 


| ° 
} should be abolished. 
A. L.. Burroughs, Cor. Sec’y. 


Ohio. 


The following resolution was passed 
by the Susan B. Anthony Club of Cin- 
cinnati, on July 20, 1910: 

Whereas, Cases of wife-murder and 
girl-murder have grown to such appall- 
ing numbers in the last decade that it 
is becoming a habit with degenerates, 
and 

Whereas, Juries and courts of men 
allow such murderers to escape punish- 
ment through mere technicalities of 


aw or “because there is no law to 
reach them,” and turn them loose to 
prey upon other women, and 


Whereas, Women are not allowed to 
escape extreme penalties even when it 
is proven that they acted in self de- 





in general elections at this time, but 
I do claim that the time is here when 
every woman taxpayer should be al- 
lowed to vote on bond elections. 

I am in favor of voting bonds for 
municipal water, for schools and for 
playgrounds, and I believe that if the 
women taxpayers were allowed to vote 
on these questions the city would be 
brought out of the present small, nar- 
row, penurious way of doing things. 
Women certainly are as well qualified 
to cast intelligent ballots on these 
questions as some men whom we see 





serve. A house-to-house precinct can- 


fense of their own premises, as in the 
cases of Antoinette Tolla of New Jer- 
sey and Marie Bennardo of Ohio, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the 
Susan B. Anthony Club, demand a 
voice for women in the disposition of 
all such cases, and call upon women 
everywhere to demand the ballot that 
more just laws may be enacted and en- 
forced for the protection of women 
and the incarceration for life at hard 
labor or in insane asylums of all such 
degenerates. 





in line at the election booths. 


Pres. Sarah M. Siewers, M.D. 
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FRENCH OPINION ON SUFFRAGE. 

















Some of the French suffrage socie- 
ties were represented in the great 
suffragette demonstration in London. 
One of the most important of these 
societies is the “Union Francaise pour 
le Suffrage des Femmes,” which is 
affiliated to the International Alliance. 
At the head of this union is Mme. 
Jeanne E. Schmahl, who was instru- 
mental in obtaining the passage of a 
law in France giving married women 
free control of their earnings, a priv- 
ilege which was not theirs until last 
year, 

The International Suffrage Alliance, 
at its meeting in London last year, 
charged its French branch to inquire 
into the attitude of French opinion 
toward the woman question. Some 
of the results of this inquiry, under- 
taken by Mme. Schmahl, are printed 
in La Revue. 

M. Jacques Bardoux, professor at 
the School of Political Science, writes: 
“I am with you—at least, partially.” 
But M. Bardoux stops at the muni- 
cipal and cantonal vote for women. 

M. Henry Burnstein thinks that 
woman must undergo preparation for 
civil and political equality with man. 
M. Leo Claretie, a well-known writer, 
quotes Mme. de Stael. “In a coun- 
try where one cuts off women’s heads 
they have the right to know why.” 

M. Maurice Donnay, the author of 
many charming plays, believes that, if 
women voted, questions of social hy- 
giene would be promptly resolved. 

“Women,” declares M. Emile Fa- 
guet, the distinguished litterateur, “be- 
ing, generally, less sensual, much less 
criminal and infinitely less alcoholic 
than men, ought, rather than men, 
to make the law.” 

The right to vote appears to M. 
Paul Hervieu a privilege that should 
be bestowed upon women, whilst 
Maitre Labori, the defender of Drey- 
fus at Rennes, is also in sympathy 
with the cause. 


A MEETING OF MEDICAL WOMEN. 





When the American Medical Asso- 
ciation met in Chicago in 1908, a ban- 
quet was tendered the women mem- 
bers. The response to the invitation 
to that banquet brought together the 
largest number of women physicians 
ever assembled for mutual pleasure 
and benefit. Following the custom in- 
augurated at Chicago, the medical wo- 
men of St. Louis gave a banquet to 
the women physicians who attended 
the meeting, in that city, of the A. M. 
A., last June. 

The difficult position of toastmaster 
was ably filled by Dr. Ella Marx, of 
St. Louis. Dr. Mary McLean, of St. 
Louis, in a most cordial and charm- 
ing manner, welcomed the medical 
women to the Southern city. Dr. 
Sarah J. MeMutt, of New York, gave 
an interesting sketch of the pioneer 
women physicians, responding to the 
toast, “The Pathfinders.” Dr. Clara 
Marshall, Dean of the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, gave a 
forceful address on the advantages of 
a woman’s medical college over the 
co-educational college for the educa- 
tion of medical women, Dr. Rose 
Bullard, of Los Angeles, Cal., respond- 
ed to the toast, “The Medical Woman 
of the West,” ending with a cordial 
invitation to visit the Golden State 
in 1911. Dr. Ida Hyde, Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Kan- 
sas, responded in a scholarly address 
to the toast, “The Woman Laboratory 
Worker.” Dr. Hyde has had thorough 
education in the leading universities 
of this country and Europe in labora- 
tory work. Her varied chemical ex- 
periences abroad and an entire knowl- 
edge of the field in question enabled 
her to give much interesting infor- 
mation in regard to this great field for 
medical women. She declared it to 
be a practically unoccupied field, with 
a great demand for skilled workers, 
and with great rewards for those will- 
ing properly to prepare themselves. 
Dr. Hyde holds a unique position of 
Professor of Physiology in a State 
University, the only position of the 
kind held by a woman, She is in full 
charge of this department. Dr. Kate 
C. Hurd, of Middletown, Conn., in a 
humorous manner, depicted the 
“Broadening Field” for women, which 
means also the increasing of her du- 
ties and her burdens. 

The address of the evening was 
given by Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, of 
Brooklyn, as a memorial to the late 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. The impres- 
sive and magnetic personality of Dr. 
Mosher was never more marked than 
when she arose to speak in memory 
of this great woman who has passed 
on. She was not only speaking of 
the greatest of women physicians, 
of the woman who at the sacrifice of 
personal feeling and ambition had 
given her life for humanity, to blaze 
the trail for the thousands who have 
followed her; but she was also speak- 
ing for the woman whom she had 
known and loved, who had been her 
friend, teacher and co-worker; for 
the woman whom she reverenced as 
one “called by God.” The impressive- 
ness with which Dr. Mosher spoke 
of the meaning of this memoriam, the 
r°sonant tones of her voice, in which 
deep and great feeling vibrated, and 
the solemn earnestness of her manner 
caused a silence full of meaning to 
fall upon women physicians assem- 
bled. To each one must have come, 
as never before, a realization of the 
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greatness of the debt she owed this 
wonderful, consecrated woman. Dr. 
Mosher related in a touchingly simple 
manner many incidents in the beauti- 
ful home life of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
indicative of her sweetness and 
strength of character, and spoke of 
the inspiration she had been to all with 
whom she had come in contact, as 
well as to the countless numbers who 
had followed in her footsteps. Dr. 
Mosher, herself so thoroughly devot- 
ed to the cause of humanity, whose 
whole life is one of self-sacrifice and 
loving service, was the most fitting 
one of all who could have been chosen 
to speak in memoriam of Dr. Black- 
well, 

The ability to speak of the spiritual 
side of Dr. Blackwell and her work 
was possible for her as for no one 
else—first, because she knew that side 
of her, but more especially because 
she could feel and understand that 
rare spirit as could but few. They 
were kindred souls, and only to such 
are the secrets of the spirit revealed. 
Rarely has a more impressive memo- 
riam been given, and, though the oc- 
casion was a festive one, the very 
spirit of the departed in her breadth 
and greatness, in her great tolerance 
and love of humanity, seemed to de- 
scend upon those gathered there, and 
almust as a benediction was the si- 
lence which followed Dr. Mosher’s ad- 
dress.—The Woman's Medical Journal. 





THE COMING OF DEMOCRACY. 


By Frances Squire Potter. 





Address given at the National Suf- 
fage Convention, in Washington, D. 
C., April 14, 1910. 

Nature made up this country out 
of large and plain things; a simple 
curve of coast line, a ridge of moun- 
tain following it, a broad, alluvial val- 
ley, down which a river pours its 
flood; a table land tilting up to a sec- 
ond mountain range, divided by a salt 
lake and a desert, a second curve of 
coast, swept by a vaster ocean. 

Into this continent the ancient hives 
of Asia, Europe and Africa have 
swarmed their peoples. Classes have 
sunk. Masses have risen. Complexi- 
ties have been lost. Fundamentals 
are being found. To the eyes of the 
older Commonwealths our citizenry 
has taken on a monotony following 
the outlines of the country; a range 
of capitalists, the broad level of the 
business and professional classes, the 
ever-moving tide of labor. Within 
this social topography women have 
gone from homes into industry until 
our practical mass no longer even is 
sexed. 

As with our peoples, so with our 
institutions; they have been changing, 
becoming uniform. The _ institutions 
which have come in to us have been 
no more democratic than have the 
peoples. They have been institutions 
of aristocracies and autocracies. Like 
the institutions of our original semi- 
democracy, they borrow from one an- 
other with Homeric innocence. 
Church, settlement, school, club, seem 
to be doing pretty much the same 
thing. A hundred years ago no Amer- 
ican would have dreamed that a play 
would be performed in a church, or a 
church service held in a_ theatre. 
Neither could he have foreseen that 
his descendants would learn their 
trades not by being apprenticed, but 
as free students in a public school, 
and that American business on its ad- 
vertising side would become a circus. 

This mixture of everything is all 
that the European sees. America 
means this to him. He thinks that 
this is where democracy ends,—in an 
all-pervading commonness, a _ welter- 
ing social evolution without any fixed 
point from which to evolve. The 
American believes that this mixture 
is but a happening on the way. 

First, it was peoples mixing; next, 
it was institutions mixing; now, it is 
forces mixing. These same forces in 
an individual may seem to be im- 
potent, in an institution may seem to 
be sequestered, but in the mass they 
are recognized as a national menace 
or a national blessing. The unifying 
genius of this country has reached 
the last stage of his work, and when 
this last is accomplished, it is our ar- 
gument that the resultant energy will 
lift the new state, formed out of 
many ideals, the new people, born 
out of many desires, into the sunlight 
of a happier age. Already we are 
warned that, under the surface illu- 
sion of democracy, great currents are 
setting this way and that, and the 
proud, commanding ships which hith- 
erto have sailed whither they would, 
now find themselves carried out of 
their reckonings by a power they 
neither can see nor can control. Only 
those of us who go down among the 
masses can divine what these awak- 
ening forces are destined to make of 
the future. 

The first and furthest advanced of 
these is the labor movement. It has 
organized and revolutionized indus- 
trialism. The second is the suffrage 
movement; by suffrage movement 1 
mean that movement of expansion 
which logically ends in demanding 
full citizenship for women. This has 
organized and revolutionized the edu- 
cational and _ professional world. 
Third, is the social settlement move- 
ment, of which the suffrage settlement 
started in New York last winter by 
the Political Equality League is one 
of the youngest and most promising 
daughters. The social settlement 
movement has organized and revolu- 
tionized philanthropy. Fourth, is the 
woman’s club movement, which is or- 
ganizing and _ revolutionizing civic 








ideals. And fifth, is a twin-develop- 
ment. This twin-development finds 
its external expression in the Woman 
Suffrage Party, which is an organized 
political machinery, aiming to effect 
a new democracy; and its internal de- 
velopment in the political settlement, 
which aims to create a trained citi- 
zenship to’ wield that party machinery. 
The promise of the political settle- 
ment may be discerned in many ex- 
isting institutions; it is obvious in 
the aistrict club of the Woman Sut- 
frage Party. 

It will be seen that the last two 
movements, the woman’s club move- 
ment and the political movement, are 
inciusive and largely co-ordinating. 
The idea of fusing many forces 
into concentrated etrort is the’ last 
and greatest idea to arise in the 
evolution of the new state. The 
larger vision which draws together 
many energies instead of seeing only 
one is taking its first view. in the 
woman’s club a woman already may 
find scope for any line of activity,— 
except politics. in the political settle- 
ment,—a department movement, also, 
uniting labor movement,  suftrage 
movement, club movement,—politics 
will be as essential as to democracy 
itself. Hitherto it has been church 
up-town, labor movement down-town, 
social settlement on the East Side, 
suffrage in the rural districts. The 
political settlement will go down 
among the people with a scheme of 
life as synthetic as we want our na- 
tional lite to become, There it will 
become a vital part of the national 
life that is in the making. 

It will go down humbly and patient- 
ly, because, since we will that our na- 
tional life shall be a profound and sin- 
cere democracy, it must be innocent, 
on the start, from the economic meth- 
ods of philanthropy. It will be small 
in numbers, for but few of the rest- 
less, longing souls of suffragists will 
be ready, at first, to commit them- 
selves to the slow school of a minia- 
ture democracy. It will be poor, be- 
cause but few of the rich will be 
ready, as yet, to regard their tithe as 
of no greater consequence than the 
tithe of a working-woman. But it will 
not pass, nor become antiquated, for 
it will derive its life from the heart 
of its own people, and it will become 
of their infinity a part,—a fully-par- 
taking part. 

That ideal which, up through the 
sordid real, sends its aspiring life 
blossoms in a garden where biooms 
the immortality of all races, all 
ages, all civilizations. We trust that 
our country may not be unrepresent- 
ed there. Only the flower of democ- 
racy may be our flower. Ail the 
wealth of Ormuz and of Ind could not 
buy it. The furthest confines of the 
Holy Roman Empire could not reach 
to it. Its seed was blown hither by 
the undying need of those who sought 
it because they could not live without 
it. We are its chosen people. 

The realization of democracy will 
mean the universality of the labor 
movement, the fruition and disappear- 
ance of the suffrage movement, the 
irrelevance or the deepening into poli- 
tics of the woman’s club movement, 
the doom of philanthropy, and it also 
will mean the perfection of the polit- 
ical settlement, together with the ma- 
chinery within which it works, and 
the social realizing of religion, It 
may not come until religion perme- 
ates life, until mutual respect and 
dignity fill the space too long occupied 
by jarring personalities and warring 
factions. But when these great forces, 
as they are coming to do, understand 
one another and their common end, 
some wili be willing to merge them- 
selves in the others, for, in its ul- 
timate analysis, all strife is born of 
blindness, and ali beauty and all hope 
are born of love. ‘ 

When that great merger comes, we 
can pronounce the peroration of Mil- 
ton: 

“Consider then what nation it is 
whereof ye are the governors! Me- 
thinks I see this noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep and shaking her in- 
vincible locks; methinks I see her as 
an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazl’d eyes at the full 
mid-day beam, the fountain of heaven- 
ly radiance, while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flut- 
ter about amazed at what. she 
means!” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The notice of Mrs. Stone is re- 
printed this week for the use of those 
who may wish to celebrate her birth- 
day, August 13. 


The agitation against “white slav- 
ery” in New York City is having its 
effect. A “slaver” guilty of holding 
girls captive was sentenced to ten 
years in Sing Sing. Another man 
convicted of the same offense was 
given a four years’ sentence. Such 
stiff sentences should break up this 
dreadful business. 


In the passing of Mrs. Carrie C. 
Faxon, of Bay City, Mich., all good 
causes have sustained a loss. She 
spent a year and a half in the Philip- 
pines as a representative of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., and succeeded 
in introducing scientific temperance 
instruction into their schools, and 
gave to the public the true state of 
affairs in regard to many abuses in 
the islands. She was interested in re- 
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forms, and was a firm believer in po- 
litical equality for women. 

Miss Laura A, DeMeritte, prominent 
in the Free Baptist missionary work, 
writes to the Missionary Helper of 
her travels in England, and _ says: 
“My enthusiasm for a cause con- 
strains me to add that I have seen 
the Woman’s Gallery in the House of 
Commons today, and as | looked up 
to the empty seats—the House was 
not in session—I remembered the 
women who are struggling so hard 
for the ballot. I do not mean to say 
that I could ever be a ‘militant,’ but 
I do admire, anywhere, heroic, self-sac- 
rificing effort for a cause.” 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Men of sianding in the suffrage 
States continue to give testimony 
favorable to votes for women. 

Thomas M. Patterson, former U. 8. 
Senator from Colorado, recently visit- 
ed Indianapolis, Ind. In reply to a 
question about the alleged failure of 
women voters to bring about reforms, 
Mr. Patterson said: 

“We wouldn’t think of taking the 
right of suffrage away from the wom- 
en. People always expect too much of 
a political reform measure. The wom- 
en of Colorado have done a great deal 
to elevate political conditions in the 
State, and as they become more inter- 
ested in public affairs they will be able 
to accomplish a great deal more. You 
can always count on the women lining 
up on the right side when a moral 
question is up; they have lined up 
right on the moral questions which 
have arisen in Colorado, and to them, 
more perhaps than is commonly credit- 
ed, is due very largely the change in 
sentiment which will, I believe, bring 
about the political regeneration of the 
State.” 

Dr. Barton O. Aylesworth, former 
president of Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, now in Colorado on a vacation 
after several months’ work for the 
National W, S. A., has expressed the 
belief that within the next six or eight 
years half of the Northern States will 
have adopted equal suffrage. 

“One of the prime factors in the suc- 
cess of the movement,” said Dr. Ayles- 
worth to an interviewer, “is the or- 
ganization of men’s leagues all over 
the United States for the purpose of 
backing the work planned by the 
women. 

“In South Dakota, where I have 
been during the last six weeks, the 
equal suffrage amendment was sub- 
mitted at the initiative of the people, 
and I am quite confident that it will 
carry at the election.” 

William E. Borah, United States 
Senator from Idaho, one of the four 
States in which women have the right 
to vote, tells readers of The Delineator 
for August “Why i Am for Suffrage 
for Women.” 

One of the reasons that Mr. Borah 
gives is that the woman vote, even 
when not cast, has a restraining influ- 
ence. He says: 


“The woman vote, as a political po- 
tentiality, is a powerful factor at all 
times in shaping the policies of a State 
campaign and in determining in some 
measure, although not to the same ex- 
tent, the qualities of the candidates. 
And this factor is always for the good, 
for whether women may make mis- 
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takes or not in the matter of actual 
voting, men universally accredit to 
them the aptitude for getting upon the 
right side of these great moral and 
quasi-moral questions which are enter- 
ing more and more into State cam- 
paigns. 

“I have seen ‘slates’ broken out of 
absolute regard for fear of the woman 
vote when there were not two women 
delegates in the convention among 
some two hundred.” 

At a suffrage street meeting, con- 
ducted recently in New York by Mrs. 
Norah Blatch De Forest, ex-Senator J. 
N. Stacy of Idaho made a speech in 
which he declared “The West is for 
woman suffrage.” 

Florence M. Adkinson. 





DETROIT WOMEN TO VOTE. 





Detroit women who pay taxes will 
soon vote on a municipal question of 
more than usual importance. 

Since Michigan two years ago gave 
tax-paying women a vote on matters 
of local taxation and the granting of | 
franchises, the women have voted in 
large numbers in various places where 
such questions have come up. The 
Woman’s Journal recently reported 
the registration of 1657 tax-paying wo- 
men in Saginaw alone. But the pres- 
ent situation in Detroit calls out un- 
common interest. 

The franchise of the Detroit street 
railway on most of its lines has run 
out. The company is seeking a re- 
newal. More than 18,000 voters have 
petitioned for a referendum on the 
question whether municipal owner- 
ship shall be substituted. The Detroit 
Common Council hesitates to take the 
referendum, and it has been deferred 
On one ground and another. Six citi- 
zens—three of whom live outside the 
city limits, and all six of whom are 
said to do their own riding mostly in 
automobiles—a few days ago peti- 
tioned the Circuit Court for an injunc- 
tion forbidding the Common Council 
to submit the question to popular vote. 
The Circuit Court unanimously re- 
fused to grant the injunction. 

Meanwhile the railway company is 
doing business only on sufferance. 
The Common Council has been mak- 
ing it pay $300 a day for the use of the 
streets over which its franchises have 
expired, and has-now raised the price 
to $500 a day. The railway company 
claims that $500 is excessive, but the 
Common Council points out that in 
Toronto the street railway company 
pays about $1300 a day for the use of 
the streets. 

The matter must come to a vote in 
some form before long, and the wo- 
men will have a share in deciding it. 





A. 8. B. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. 





To the unsophisticated in the tricks 
and the manners of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the election of 
Ella Flagg Young to its presidency 
may seem to be no more than the tri- 
umph of a woman candidate over a 
man in educational politics. It may, 
therefore, be deplored or boasted of, 
according to one’s notions of woman’s 
proper place in the community. But 
it has a deeper meaning. It is pro- 
phetic of a new National Education 
Association. Not a new organization, 
but a new spirit and policy in the old 
one. It means to that organization 
what Mrs. Young’s superintendency 
has meant to the public school 
system of Chicago—its democratiza- 
tion. 

Heretofore, the National Educa- 
tion Association has been governed 
by a clique springing out of university 
cliques and Big Business affiliations. 
The plan of organization has been 
shrewdly adapted to the self perpetu- 
ation of this control, against the 
autocracy and the plutocracy of which 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, un- 
der the leadership of Margaret A. 
Haley and Catherine Goggin, have long 
fought in vain. They share now in 
the triumph for which, through many 
years and against dispiriting odds, 
they pioneered the way. For Mrs. 
Young’s election signifies what she in 
her inaugural distinctly sets out as 
her presidential policy—democratiza- 
tion. 

It may not be possible to accom- 
plish this in one term. When the 
Association was incorporated by 
Congress under the lobbying of its 
governing clique, care was taken to 
make democratization difficult, so 
that the clique could not be divested 
of its powers until its “slate” had been 
broken several years in succession. 

But the devotion of those teachers 
whose weariless and patient work has 
resulted in Mrs. Young’s election, may 
be depended upon either to ke2p her 
in the presidency of the Association, 
or to fill her place with other able and 
democratic educational leaders; and 
to do this year after year, until the 
National Education Association is 
rescued completely from the arbitrary 
control of the faculty ring, the school 
book trust, and Big Business politi- 
cians, and has been firmly established 
in accordance with Mrs. Young’s de- 
clared policy, as the faithful repre- 
sentative of the whole teaching pro- 
fession of the United States—whether 
of public university or public school, 
whether of men or of women. Unless 
the great mass of democratic edu- 
cators begin preparations at once to 
strengthen Mrs. Young’s policies at 
the convention in San Franciseo next 
year, they will risk the loss of most 
that has been gained by her election 
at Boston this year.—Chicago Public. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





John of the Woods. By Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. Price $1.25. 


This book is written in such simpie, 
charming fashion that in reading one 
seems to wander through the cool, 
green woods, hearing the tiny bird- 
calls, and feeling the peaceful magic 
of the hermit who dwells far from 
men. Hunted, beaten, desperate, 
poor little Gigi runs away from the 
cruel tumblers who carry him about 
to aid in their show. He runs and 
runs far into the forest, and is led by 
a great dog to the hermit’s home, 
where he dwells in peace with all the 
wood-creatures. By a silver token worn 
about Gigi’s neck, the hermit discovers 
him to be the son of his dead brother, 
the greatly beloved Dr. John. The 
child had disappeared through the 
treachery of the King. The hermit 
brings up the boy in his own saintly 
spirit; and through devious ways he 
finally comes to save the life of the 
King’s son. As a dramatic climax, 
while Gigi, or John, as the hermit calls 
him, is dancing gaily before the re- 
covered prince, there appear the three 
wicked mountebanks, who claim him 
as their own. Then the old hermit 
makes him display the silver cross, 
the proof that he is the son of the 
adored Dr. John. 





Wage-Earning Women. By Annie 
Marion McLean, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology in Adelphi College. Mac- 
Millan Co., New York. Price, $1.25 
net. 

This valuable book, written “con 
amore,” as well as with faithful study, 
gives the result of an investigation of 
the kinds of work open to women, 
their hours, surroundings, wages, and 
the effect mentally and physically, of 
the different kinds of toil. It is pain- 
ful to think of the roaring, close, in- 
cessant pressure of the great mills. 
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Dr. McLean says, “Working condi- 
tions can never be called good while 
wages do not permit the woman a self- 
respecting existence.” Paper mills, 
cotton mills, shoe factories, are the 
main subsistence for New England 
women. Twenty-eight per cent. ofall 
the women interviewed earned less 
than $7.00 with a minimum of $2.50 
when work was fairly regular. The 
account of New York industries is es- 
pecially interesting, as that city con- 
trols the clothing trade of the entire 
country. Whether in making curtains, 
clothing, twine or boxes, printing 
Bibles or sorting postal-cards, there 
is evident an intensity of work that 
saps the nervous force. Chicago has 
over 100,000 women workers. Many 
of these are foreigners, Poles, Hun- 
garians, Germans, and here is Hull 
House with its noble-hearted head, 
Jane Addams. Here is a braiding ma- 
chine, where the vibration of the ma- 
chinery is almost unbearable, and a 
department that manufactures a cer- 
tain type of electrical lamp under inju- 
rious conditions. One girl was found 
here who made from $19 to $33 a 
week, but said she “felt sick all the 
time.” New Jersey has silk mills and 
potteries, being second to Ohio in the 
latter industry. Space will not permit 
enumeration of unhealthful conditions, 
but “whére the five-hundred-dollar 
vase of rare beauty is made, there is 
liable to be a room, cold, damp, and 
dust-laden, where slatternly girls are 
molding clay and fathering the germs 
of disease.” The chapter on Fruit In- 
dustries in California is interesting. 
The Armenians, having been farmers 
in their own country, have an ambi- 
tion to own land, and are of a different 
class. They own or rent good cot- 
tages and maintain a free school. 
“Oregon Hop-picking” is full of bright 
incident. The picturesque descrip- 
tion of the hop-field with its “harvest 
of blossoms hanging in enticing clus- 
ters on the wire trellises,” is fascinat- 
ing, but there is a darker side to the 
picture. Here, as everywhere, the 
race is to the swift She speaks 
warmly of Miss Frances Gage, State 
Secretary of Oregon and Washington, 
who had charge of the work. The 
name is reminiscent to old suffrage 
workers. Perhaps this is a descend- 
ant of our own brave “Aunt Fanny” 
of the early days. ‘Women in the 
Coal Fields” are largely immigrants, 
and the drink habit is to be deplored. 
The tabulation is careful and compre- 
hensive, and there is a chapter of 
wise “suggestions for improvement,” 
ending with the value of a change in 
the character of recreational oppor- 
tunities. Dr. McLean realizes well the 
moral need of fresh stimulus and ac- 
tual pleasure. 





Letters to My _ Son. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


The name of the author of these 
tender and touching chapters is, by 
her own desire, withheld, but the 
charm and humor and beauty of them 
will go to every woman’s heart. She 
is a writer with a ready pen, with a 
style so finished that the workman- 
ship never shows. Just quiet talk, 
the story of love and beautiful daily 
life, but told in such a matchless way, 
simple and strong and pure. Let me 
quote a bit: ‘But once, little son, as 
I lay face downward in the dark, 
there came the sound of a bird sing- 
ing. It was singing in the branch of 
a tree far down the coppice, and I 
sat up and listened. It sang a few 
notes, then stopped—I waited, and as 
I listened for the bird I heard the 
sound of running water. The bird 
began again, very softly and only a 
few notes at a time. Then, at last, 
it went off into a pure, clear, exquisite 
song, so full that it seemed as if the 
little trembling throat would burst. It 
sang all the joy and gratitude and the 
freshness that ever was in the world, 
and as it sang, the heart and mind 
of me grew still and quiet.” The 
book cannot be described, It must 
be read. 


Bishop Potter—The People’s Friend. 
By Harriette A. Keyser. Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 


Our good friend, Miss Keyser, has 
written an appreciative and discrimi- 
nating sketch of the life of this great 
worker for social reform. In his early 
ministry he spoke with no uncertain 
sound for the rights of women. He 
said in 1877, “It is time that every wo- 
man among us, and especially every 
young girl with culture and influence, 
should waken to the needs of her own 
sex.” How he would glory in the 
present uprising of college girls in all 
their young enthusiasm! In March, 
1879, he preached a noble sermon on 
“The Homes of the Poor,” suggesting 
the improvements that a later day has 
seen realized. As President for many 
years of the well-known “C, A. I. L.,” 
he took an active and compelling part 
in all movements in the interest of 
labor, and his cordial, powerful, earn- 
est voice was always ready to speak 
for the down-trodden and the needy. 
The well-chosen extracts from ser- 
mons and letters show thoroughly his 
fine culture, his broad, cheerful, warm 
humanity. 





The Vision of His Face. By Dora 
Farncomb. William Weld Co., Lon- 
don, Ont., Canada. Price, $1.00, 


This is a heartfelt and earnestly- 
written book, on a high plane, and full 
of helpful suggestion and _ thought. 








For one thing she says, “Our business 
as Christians is to be as healthy as 
possible. The body is_ the 
instrument through which the soul 
must do most of its work, and if we 
are to do effective work we must keep 
that instrument in good condition.” 
The writer feels “the call of the 
spirit,” and faithfully tries to open the 
way for others to realize the joy and 
peace and calm that come from a sure 
and settled faith in Christianity. 





Every Day Business For Women. 
By Mary Aronetta Wilbur. Houghton, 
Miff!in & Co., Boston and New York. 
Price, $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


An excellent summary of things 
every woman ought to know, but of 
which many are absolutely ignorant. 
It tells clearly the origin of banks, 
the proper procedure for making a 
deposit, and the reason for the various 
stipulations that protect the bank. 
The chapter on “Contracts” is espe- 
cially valuable; “Our Business Rela- 
tions With Railroads and Hotels” re- 
minds us of desirable behavior, and 
“Simple Book-keeping” should’ be 
read word for word. We all have 
seen sad results from ignorance of the 
proper method of willing an estate. 
This book gives the needful informa- 
tion, and adds a curious story, by 
Rider Haggard, of a dying uncle who 
wishes to leave his property to a 
young girl, but they are shipwrecked 
on a desert island, and no writing ma- 
terials at hand. It occurs to the girl 
that the simple will might be tattooed 
on her shouldérs, which is done! The 
book will save many an annoying er- 
ror, and gives in concise and enter- 
taining fashion all needful informa- 
tion in the transaction of “Every Day 
Business.’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





Maryland. 





The Just Government League of 
Baltimore, Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, 
president, has been holding a series 
of street meetings this summer, with 
encouraging results. Thousands of 
persons have been reached who would 
never go to regular suffrage conven- 
tions. 


Dr. Donald R, Hooker, professor at 
Johns Hopkins University, provided 
the big automobile which has served 
the double purpose of rostrum and 
transportation and gave the crowds 
good reasons from a man’s standpoint 
why women should be invested with 
the ballot. 

Mr. Reed Lewis, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who came on from New York 
to help the Just Government League 
for a month, has shown the need of 
woman’s vote in municipal matters. 
Mr. Lewis appealed to the men of 
Maryland in the spirit of progress, 
which demands an enlargement of 
woman’s sphere of activity and the 
recognition of her equal rights, and in 
the spirit of justice, which asks that 
those who obey the laws and admin- 
ister to the nation’s welfare have the 
chance to make those laws and guard 
that welfare. Give to women the 
right to stand with equal responsibil- 
ity beside you, shoulder to shoulder 
for the common good. Give to the 
women of Baltimore the opportunity 
to protect the girl who toils, to better 
sanitary conditions, to provide play- 
grounds for children, to remove 
sources of contamination. 

The defects in municipal house- 
keeping as carried on by men were 
plainly set forth by Mrs, Hooker. 
Some matters she thought the women 
ought to help attend to by their votes 
are the prices of food, the conditions 
of the streets, the disposal of sewage, 
the collection of garbage, the provid- 
ing of pure water, the education of 
the children, and other questions 
which have a direct bearing on the 
home. 

A strong point was made by Mrs. 
Cuivin N. Gabriel in reference to a 
steal of $67,000 recently discovered 
in the City Register’s office. “Why 
don’t you men put officials in the City 
Hall who can find it?” She asked: 
“Suppose we women had spent one- 
half that much money in establishing 
an asylum for foundlings. You would 
at once say: ‘That is a woman's way 
of handling money.’ How have the 
men handled this money?” 

Among others who have helped in 
this work are Mrs. Howard T. Swartz, 
indefatigable in distributing litera- 
ture and securing memberships, Miss 
Sarah Crowell and Miss Elizabeth G. 
Taylor. ; 

The automobile party made a trip 
io Ellicott City, where an audience 
quickly gathered—men around town, 
farmers, and women on their way to 
market. 

The league addressed a letter to 
Governor Crothers, protesting against 
a movement to secure a pardon for 
Dr. Dawson, who, in 1905, was sen- 
tenced for ten years for assaulting 
some little girls at the Kelso Home. 
He was found guilty of an infamous 
evime, after he had three fair trials 
and had made a confession. We be- 
lieve he should pay the full penalty. 

Miss Manning, of Australia, has 
been engaged by our league as field 
secretary. She is going out over the 
State to the different towns to fee! 
the pulse of the people. 

Jane Scott Gabriel, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
or 





New York. 





Miss Anne F. Miller, president of 
the Geneva Political Equality Club, 
gave an “At Home” at Lochland in 
commemoration of the 62nd anniver- 
sary of the first woman’s rights con- 
vention, held on July 19, 1848, in 
Seneca Falls. 


Before the “At Home,” Miss Miller 
gave a dinner, at which the following 
guests were present: Prof. Mary Gray 
Peck, Mrs. Trowbridge, Dr. Cornelia 
DeBey of Chicago, the Misses Edith 
and Ethel Allen, and Mrs. Charles S. 
Burrall. 

A mandolin quartette rendered sev- 
eral selections, one being ““The Purple, 
White and Green,” a suffragette march 
played at the great suffragette parade 
in London. 

The broad verandas at Lochland 
were very attractive, and the yellow 
lanterns hung from the vines made it a 
particularly pretty scene. Mrs. George 
Howard Lewis sent yellow flowers 
from the Japanese shrubs at Bellwood 
Farm for the occasion, with a vote of 
sympathy. She said, in part: 

“1848 was the year I was born, and 
I have been a suffragette since I was 
sixteen, and at 62 I wish to live long 
enough to cast at least one vote for 
the government I have lived under for 
these years without any representation 
for the taxes I have paid, but more 
than all else for the working women, 
my sisters—who need the vote more 
than I do, to protect their homes and 
their labor.” 

Mrs. F. A. Herendeen assisted Miss 
Miller in serving. 





Oregon. 





tditor Woman's Journal: 

I do not know when I have received 
any tidings with greater satisfaction 
than your announcement, and _ also 


that of Progress, that the latter has | 


been merged into the dear, reliable 
Woman's Journal, founded by your 
honored mother, and maintained with 
unflagging fidelity through many de- 
cades of years by your faithful father. 
How I wish I were physically able to 
go forth, as I did in former years, 
with my “New Northwest,” carrying 
an appeal to everybody for subscribers 
to The Woman’s Journal. 


But I can surely do much for you 
in our campaign, which was openly 
launched on the Fourth of July, and 
our amendment filed with the Secre- 
tary of State on the following, or 
legal day, as the first amendment to 
be voted upon at the November elec- 
tion. As some misunderstanding has 
arisen as to the intent of our petition, 
and to show to every man and woman 
that there cannot be any ambiguity 
about it, our State Executive Commit- 
tee asks me to submit to the press, 
with request for the widest possible 
dissemination of the facts, the full 
text of our proposed and now pending 
amendment, which is to go out to 
every voter under title of “Women 
Citizens’ Taxpaying Suffrage Amend- 
ment,” and reads as follows: 

“It is hereby provided that no citi- 
zen who is a taxpayer shall be denied 
the right to vote on account of sex.” 

It will be observed that women are 
making no effort to disturb, in any 
way, the existing stipulations of the 
Constitution relating to the voting 
privileges of men. 

The copy of our argument which 
goes into the voters’ pamphlet, and 
is official, follows: 

“July 4th, 1910. 

“To the Honorable 

State: 

“Taxpaying Women Citizens. of 
Oregon, in appealing to the voters at 
large for their enfranchisement, beg 


Secretary of 


to remind them that the right of suf- | 


frage is being rapidly extended to the 


women citizens of civilized countries | 


throughout the world. It is now in 


full force in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah | 


and Idaho, and has received the en- 
dorsement of leading men and women 
wherever it has been tried. 


“Women under present industrial | 


conditions, forced upon them by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, are 
compelled to compete with men for a 
livelihood in rapidly increasing num- 
bers every year. A_ disfranchised 
class, brought necessarily into ruinous 
competition with an _ enfranchised 
class, creates demoralization in busi- 
ness, and works especial hardship up- 
on all men and women who toil for 
subsistence, thus adding an _ ever- 
increasing menace to the stability of 
the home. 

“Women of the other extreme, who 
are supported in idleness and luxury, 
may not feel the need of the ballot, 
and some of them may say they do 
not desire it, but that is no reason 
why they should seek to deprive other 
women of their right of choice. Any 
sane man or woman can understand 
why an idle woman, or one engaged in 
life’s frivolities, may not care to vote. 
But no person of safe or sane reason- 
ing power can comprehend the motive 
that impels a woman who says she 
does not want to vote to attempt pre- 
venting any woman from voting who 
wanis to vote. 

“Oregon has now the opportunity to 
put herself on record as the first State 
to lead the van in a safe, sane and 
conservative extension of the elective 
franchise to every woman who pays a 
tax to support the government. 

“We do not deem it necessary to 
burden the intelligence of the voters 
with further argument in our behalf, 





and we sincerely hope we shall not be 
—= to repeat this appeal in 
1912. 
“By order of the Oregon State 
Equal Suffrage Association. 
“Abigail Scott Duniway, 
President. _ 
“Edna Brickman, 
Recording Secretary.” 


While we are intensely busy, in our 
quiet way, all over the State, with 
efforts to carry our amendment, we 
are affectionately solicitous for the 
success of our Washington sisters, 
who are carrying on an open campaign 
for full suffrage, with high hopes for 
victory. A. §S. Duniway. 

Portland, Ore., July 7, 1910. 


New Jersey. 





The New Jersey Woman Suffrage 
Association has been holding open air 
meetings this summer under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Charles W. Fisk, 
President of the Orange Political 
Study Club, two of which are most 
worthy of mention. The first was held 
in Miliiary Park, Newark, and was of 
such interest to the crowd that gather- 
ed, which numbered four or five hun- 
dred, that when the speakers had fin- 
ished and the State banner was haul 
ed down, they cried out for ,more 
understanding. The meeting was held 
from a large automobile, Mrs. Laddey, 
the State President, presiding. The 
principal speaker was Priscilla S. 
| Hackstaff of New York. Miss Emma 
|Richards of Newark, Chairman of 
| Essex County Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Fisk and Mrs. Laddey also spoke. 
| Literature and buttons were distribut- 
‘ed. The Mayor of Newark had given 
his consent to holding the meeting, 
which insured good police protection. 

The other meeting. held in Asbury 
| Park, has elready been reported in the 
Woman's Journal. It was held ex- 
pressiy under the hospitality of James 
A. Bradley, the founder of Asbury 
| Park, who is a firm believer in the 
|enfranchisement of women. Mr. Brad- 
| ley furnished a large automobile, the 
| grounds, the electric lighting and a 
|band of music. A suffrage club, per- 
| haps two, will be organized as a re- 
' sult of this excellent meeting. 

Many more towns and cities will be 
visited later. 








Emma L, Fisk, 
Chairman Committee. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





The Woman's Journal of Boston, 
Mass., edited by Alice Stone Blackwell, 
is a very sprightly paper. It is bright 
and readable. The publication has 
just been made the official organ of 
the National American Woman Suf- 
\frage Association and Progress has 
|been merged with The Journal. It 
will go into the “votes for women” 
campaign with the highest enthusiasm. 
—N. Y. Independent, July 28. 

Our valued exchange, the Woman’s 
Journal, has been merged with Prog- 
| ress, and has become the official organ 
ot the National American Woman's 
| Suffrage Association. That we _ sup- 
| posed it had been all along. This is 
only giving official recognition to a 
| fact that has existed all these years, 








land we congratulate our exchange on 
; Whatever of added strength and power 
|}may have come to it. We like the 
| cause it stands for, but the Woman's 
| Journal, beyond being an efficient or- 
gan of a much-needed reform is a 
| Well-edited journal, dealing with cur- 
rent news, live topics, and the perma- 
nent elements in literature.- 
Unity, July 28, 


Chicago 


Mrs. Francis Shuttleworth of 
| Shreveport, La., one of the most in- 
}fluential club women in the South, is 
| corresponding secretary of the Wom- 
|an’s National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
lgress. For the past two years she has 
been arduously working for the conser- 
| vation of forests and waterways, and 
|has addressed a number of organiza- 
| tions, among them being a meeting of 
| the principals of the high schools of 
| Louisiana. She asked the co-operation 
lof these educators in a plan of offering 
prizes to school children for essays on 
developed waterways. 

Miss Ellen La Motte, a graduate of 
ynns Hopkins Training School for 
urses, was appointed a tuberculosis 
| nurse in Baltimore, Md., five years ago. 
She has continued in this work and 
when the city health department took 
charge last January of the crusade 
against the disease, she was made 
nurse-in-charge. She has _ fourteen 
nurses in charge, who make about two 
hundred visits a day. The work is ex- 
tensive and thorough with about 2,490 
persons under observation. Miss La 
Motte believes in votes for women, 
and sometimes makes suffrage 
speeches. 
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SARY’S STRIKE. 
By Warner Willis Fries. 


The clock struck twelve with an omin- 
ous ring, 
And dinner was 
thing; 
Oh, why was it thus belated? 
The farmer looked over the unswept 
floor 
To the unset table; while by the door 
The famishing farm-hands waited. 


late,—an unusual 


But the farmer’s wife in the best 
room sat, 

With her weary feet on a braided mat, 
Her rocking-chair gently swaying. 
And a new light shone in her faded 

eyes 
As she looked from 
ward the skies; 
And her lips moved,—was she pray- 
ing? 


the window to- 


“W'y, Sary! What in the deuce is ter 
pay 
That ye set here rockin’, this time 0’ 
day?” 
Called the farmer, full of ire. 
She smilingly looked in his angry 
face, 
And spoke with a touch of unwonted 
grace: 
“IT am on a strike, Josiah. 
“Now, don't git excited! Here, take 
this chair. 
me tell 
square, 
Or your dinner’ll wait forever; 
As I've waited ter git a chance 
speak— 
When you would listen—for more than 
a week. 
You will hear me now, or never.” 


Let you about it, fair an’ 


ter 


| 
The farmer instinctively closed the) 
door. 
He'd never seen Sary this way before. 
There was no time for debating. 
Perhaps she was overcome by 
heat; 
But he telt 
eat, 
And his hired men were waiting. 


the 


anxious for something to 


“When you married me, thirty years 
ago 
I thought you loved me—you told me 
30 
And I loved you, very dearly; 
But this was a part of your marriage 
vow: 
‘With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow.’ 
You've done the endowin’ queerly. 


“Before we were married I made good 
pay, 
And had laid a hundred dollars away; 
Father made it a hundred more. 
I gave all I had in the world ter you, 
As it seemed ter me then but right ter 
do,— 
When I what lay before. 


knew not 


“IT bore my part of the family yoke. 
There was no time fer me ter read an’ 
smoke 
When the long day’s toil was ended. 
I must always work the whole evenin’ 
through; 
With dishes to wash, an’ mendin’ ter 
do, 
Or the babies ter be tended. 

“You ain't stinted yourself, by any 
means; 
You've bought 

machines; 
But you've always been stintin’ me; 
Though, of course, I’ve had a plenty 
ter eat, 
jest barely 
keep neat. 
You've been stingy as you could be. 


yourself labor-savin’ 


An’ clothes enough ter 


“You've never cared to make my work 
light, 
Nor tried ter help me the least little 
mite; 
Not even gratitude given; 
Never mindin’ how much I had ter do, 
Acceptin’ it all as by right your due; 
Almost begrudgin’ my livin’. 
“There's been work-savin’ fixin’s 
fer me; 
And instead of a little luxury, 
Jest toilin’, moilin’, an’ slavin’. 
I have borne your children, an’ kept 
your house, 
been as quiet 
mouse, 
With never no end of savin’. 


no 


An’ an’ meek as a 


“An’ you say, ‘my children,’ ‘my 
house,’ ‘my farm,’ 
orchard,’ ‘my sugar-place, 
‘my barn,’ 
‘My taxes,’ an’ ‘my expenses;’ 
But as ter the cares, sorrows an’ 
losses, 
The endless economies an’ crosses,— 
There’s where my portion com- 


mences. 


‘My an’ 


“But sence our daughter has married 


a man 
Who lives his life on a different plan, 
An’ treats his wife like a human, 
I’ve concluded I'll stop short of the 
grave 
And assert myself no longer a slave, 
But an’ independent woman. 


“Hereafter I'll work but eight -hours 
a day, 

An’ the rest of the time read, write, 
or play, 

Exactly as I may desire. 

You must give me jest what I want ter 
use 

Of the money I've earned, jest when I 


Or this strike will last, Josiah. 
Part of my eight hours’ labor shall 
be 


Ter see that the work is done prop- 
erly 
By someone willin’ an’ able, 
An’ glad of a home an’ moderate pay. 
You must find sech a person, right 
away. 
Shall I go an’ set the table?” 


Josiah’s face was a study to see. 
He was fairly raging, internally, 
But this was the situation: 
If those hungry men on the portico 
Should find out what had kept them 
waiting so, 
They'd tell it to all creation. 


He knew by the look upon Sary’s face 
That she would not save him from 
such disgrace,— 
For she was tired of saving,— 
And down in his heart he fervently 
prayed 
That the secret might never be be- 
trayed 
Of how his wife was behaving. 


So Josiah sheepishly hung his head 
As--with mental reservations—he 
sald, 
Hoping not to be suspected: 
“Yes, go an’ set it as quick as you 
can.” 
He knew not his woman; 
her man, 
And asked: “Are my terms accept- 
ed?” 


she knew 


It was vain to hope she a point would 
yield; 
was not a case that 
pealed; 
No injunction it could vary. 
“What have I done,” cried Josiah, in 
rage, 
That I should be henpecked in my old 
age?” 
And the strike was won, by Sary. 
San Diego, Cal. 


It could be ap- 





AN APPRECIATION OF BJORNSON. 


Bjorstjerne Bjornson was an advo- 
cate not on!ty of woman suffrage, but 
of equal standard of morals for 
men and women. He was a fighting 
champion of social purity, and went 
about the country giving vigorous lec- 
tures on the subject. He was a many- 
sided man. Axel Lundelberg says of 
him, in the Public: 


For more than half a century this 
representative of all that is best and 
noblest in the make up of the Scandi- 
navian race has stood before the world 
as an author, a politician, an agitator 
and a character. Impulsive and pug- 
nacious, strong and faithful to what he 
deemed his highest ideals, he has im- 
pressed his stamp on his people and 
nation for generations to come. If 
Norway today has an independent, 
genuinely national literature, expres- 
sive of what moves in the heart of 
hearts of the nation, if it has an in- 
domitable self-consciousness and a full 
realization of its nationality as distinct 
from other nations, if it has a just 
pride in its own achievements, and if 
at last it enjoys national independ- 
ence, it to a great extent owes it to 
him. 

But Bjornson is more than a na- 
tional hero. His influence as an advo- 
cate of humanitarian principles on all 
fields of human activity, and especially 
his contributions to the great work of 
the pacification of the world through 
the substitution of arbitration for war 
in the settlement of international dis- 
putes, has been deeply felt both in 
America and Europe. And most of 
his many works have been translated 
into all modern languages and thus 
incorporated into the general litera- 
ture of the world. They derive their 
greatest charm from their national 
flavor, masterly description of natural 
scenery, powerful delineation of char- 
acter, and faithful and true representa- 
tions of human passions, love, jeal- 
ousy and hatred. While Bjornson was 
an original writer and created his own 
style, plowing his own furrow through 
the wide field of literature, still in 
some ways he reminds us of Charles 
Dickens. He has the same predilec- 
tion for the humble, the lowly and the 
suffering, whose feelings and emotions 
he so well understood to voice, and he 
shares Dickens’ hatred of oppression, 
abuses and unnecessary ills and 
wrongs, which can be removed by the 
application of just a little good will 
and common sense. 


In his early life Bjornson was some- 
times rotten-egged for upholding un- 
popular causes. He used to tell of the 
following incident as one of the proud- 
est experiences of his life. During a 
political campaign a mob of his op- 
ponents surrounded his house and 
threw stones through the windows. 
Having vented their spite against the 
radical in that way, apparently the 
only thing they could unite in on tak- 
ing their departure was a song, and 
Bjornson heard them singing in sten- 
torian tones his own poem, “Yes, We 
Love This Land.” It has since be- 
come the national hymn. Lewis R 
Larson says in the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal: 


Pjornson was one of the greatest 
stump speakers who ever lived. His 
speeches influenced the Norwegian 
people as much as, if not more than, 
his books. His speeches had greater 
weight because he was always speak- 
ng for his cause and not for himself, 
He never was a candidate for office.: 


an 





choose, 


Though having no official title, for the 





last twenty-five years of his life he 
was the chief public man in the State, 
of greater influence than the king or 
prime minister, and he will be grate- 
fully remembered by generations of 
his countrymen long after most of her 
kings and prime ministers are forgot- 
ten. 





VOTES AND WAGES FOR WOMEN. 


The forthcoming census, showing 
the number of women and girls gain- 
fully employed in the United States, 
will be of great importance to all in- 
terested in the work and position of 
women today. The last census showed 
about 5,000,000 so employed. That this 
year’s census will show a striking in- 
crease over the last one, no one doubts. 

Previous public investigation has 
shown that the leading reason for the 
preference of woman as a worker is 
the fact that she can be hired cheaper 
than her brother. What this low wage- 
rating means, with all its attending 
evils, to woman and to society, has 
only partially been brought out in our 
midst by Clifford Roe in his recent 
work in the white slave trade. 

It might be difficult to prove that in 
the case of an individual woman 
worker her lack of the franchise is a 
cause for lowering wages; yet the 
point must be borne in mind tha: 
wages today are not computed along 
individual lines. The standing of a 
class of workers, made up of many ele- 
ments, undoubtedly one of these the 
right to vote, determines the eco- 
nomic status. 

Such prominent economists as the 
Webbs of England, Carroll D. Wright 
and Richard Ely, state that her lack of 
the ballot is one of the determining 
causes in placing women in the rank 
of cheap labor. 

By resolutions the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has_ recog- 
nized that woman would never receive 
the full wage scale until she came into 
her full rights of citizenship. 

When the bill, limiting the work of 
women to ten hours a day in certain 
employments, was being 
by 


repeated 


fought inch 
inch in the Legislature and courts 
in Springfield, and the functions of 
woman, her physical and _ spiritual 
necessities, were being discussed as a 
basis for protective laws, it was a new 
and bitter experience to many women 
during the past two years in Illinois 
to realize that theirs was only the in- 
fluence of the persuasive talkers, and 
not the power of voters. 

Aside from the many convincing ar- 
guments so often urged, why a woman 
as a member of the State should vote. 
for the woman worker there are spe- 
cial reasons growing out of the fact 
that she is a worker and the nature 
of her employment. 

A woman worker should have a vote 
for the men who decide measures con- 
cerning the protection of the danger- 
ous machines at which she loses fin- 
gers, hands and arms, concerning the 
liability of employers for such acci- 
dents, the policy of Boards of Health 
that determine the sanitary conditions 
of her work-shop, the transportation 
upon which she depends twice daily 
to reach her work, and the many con- 
ditions growing out of 
ment, 


her employ- 
The most important and criti- 
cal test, however, to the wage-earning 
woman, lies in this matter of her 
wage rating. 

To the large body of women in our 
city who have to shift for themselves 
as completely as men do, municipal 
suffrage would mean a higher rating 
industrially and a fairer compensation 
for their labor. 


Anna E. Nicholes. 
Chicago, Til. 





AN INDIAN WOMAN’S VICTORY. 


To Miss Ida B. Allison—a one-six- 
teenth Cherokee— belongs the distinc- 
tion of winning one of the greatest 
legal battles of this nation, says the 
Indian's Friend, the organ of the Na- 
tional Indian Association. 

When on December 31, 1907, short- 
ly before he retired from Office, Sec- 
retary of the Interior E. A. Hitchcock 
ordered stricken from the approved 
rolls the names of two thousand Okla- 
homa families of the Cherokee, Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw tribes, Miss Alli- 
son began suit to restrain him from 
taking such action. 

More than 40,000 acres of valuable 
agricultural, oil and mineral land 
were invoived in this suit, from the 
fact that a decision in Miss Allison’s 
case meant a final settlement of the 
rights of all of the others. Miss Alli- 
son was the first to mandamus a Sec- 
retary of the Interior in fourteen 
years. While the suit was pending 
in the courts land transfers in practi- 
cally the whole State of Oklahoma 
were held up. For the first time in 
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more than fourteen years the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
cided against a Secretary. of the In- 
terior. 

It is estimated that more than $200,- 
000,000 was directly involved in Miss 
Allison's suit against the Government. 
She held 160 acres of land herself, 
but on a final determination of the 
question of equity hinged the cases 
of the holders of the balance of this 
land. 





AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


The following from the Votes for 
Women of July 22 throws an inter- 
esting side-light on the English situa- 
tion: 

An anti-suffrage demonstration was 
held in Trafalgar square last Satur- 
day hy the Men’s League for Oppos- 
ing Women’s Suffrage. “It was chief- 
ly remarkable,” says the Daily News, 
“for the large number of suffragists 
and supporters of ‘votes for women’ 
who were in attendance; and the 
militant suffragists utilized the oc- 
casion as a great opportunity for do- 
ing propaganda work among the en- 
emy. There were not, however, more 
than 2,000 people in the square.” 
There was much good-humored heck- 
ling, and, naturally, the crowds ad- 
dressed the ladies on the platform 
with one of their own familiar argu- 
ments: “Why don't you go home and 
wash the baby?” 

Although a resolution against wom- 
an suffrage was declared to be Car- 
ried, a large number of hands were 
held up against it, and at one plat- 
form, at least, the opposition was 
greater than the support. A most ef- 
fective ending to the afternoon was 
the march past of the Women's So- 
cial and Political Union, Drum and 
Fife Band playing “The Marseillaise.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is said that twice as many Amer- 
ican teachers will be in Europe this 
year as ever before. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will probably 


be back in America before this issue 
of the Journal reaches our readers. 


Liberal mindedness is shown not by 
what you believe, but by what you 
are willing others should believe.— 
Life. 

In England the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has published an appeal to 
“all persons over sixteen years old” 
to sign its petition. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York State W. S. A., 
is going to Europe with Mrs. D. M. 
Osborne, of Auburn, for a few weeks 
of well-earned holiday. 


A merchant in Providence, R. IL, 
wants the public schools to take over 
the course of instruction for sales- 
women, which has been maintained in 
that city by a combination of depart- 
ment stores. 


Mrs. Nellie Hollenbeck, of Puyallup, 
Wash., has offered two one-year sub- 
scriptions to the Woman's Journal as 
special premiums for the Puyallup 
Valley Fair. She writes, “Would that 
I could give many more!” 

Miss Blackwell has given a com- 
plete set of the bound volumes of The 
Woman’s Journal from 1870 to the 
National Association, to be kept at 
headquarters. Mrs. Henry Villard has 
kindly offered to pay for the shipping 
and the shelving. They will be where 
everyone can readily consult them, 


“The announced preference of the 
government for men stenographers,” 
says the Providence Journal, “will 
doubtless not escape the attention of 
the eloquent suffragettes.”” The case 
affords, indeed, an excellent illustra- 
tion of a kind of discrimination that 
no administration would dare to under- 
take if women in this country had the 
ballot. Imagine the government au- 
thorities announcing that no Catholics 
or Methodists would be employed. 
What would happen as a result would 
be the downfall of that administration 
in the next elections, by reason of the 
Catholic or Methodist vote.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


A recent tragedy in New Orleans 
has led the Era Club of that city to 
take action, which is unusual on the 
part of a suffrage club, but which has 
been received with much sympathy in 
New Orleans. Mamie McLoughlin, a 
nineteen-year-old girl, shot and killed 
Hugh Smith, a man who seduced her 
three years ago, and with whom she 
had been living until he recently de- 
serted her. Smith is said to be a de- 
generate, to have ruined a number of 
girls, and to have taken an evil de 
light in parading his new “conquests” 
before Mamie McLoughlin, after he 
had grown tired of her. The girl is 
poor and ignorant; her mother has 
been insane for years. The executive 
committee of the Era Club, made up 
of women of unsullied repute, has 
passed resolutions urging that she 








should be acquitted, as’ men usually 
are who have killed to avenge ‘wrong 
done to a woman’s honor. The ladies 
of the Era Club are careful to ex- 
plain that they do not justify homi- 
cide, nor uphold “the unwritten law” 
as righteous; but since it exists, and 
is generally applied in the case of 
men, they claim that it should be ap- 
plied also in the case of this poor 
girl. They will try to enlist other 
organizations of women in Louisiana 
to take similar action. 
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“HUMOROUS. 


“IT can’t se? why men like to get up 
early and go fishing,” says Mrs. Mal- 
aprop. “Now, my husband is a regu- 
lar anglomaniac. I mean, he’s a de- 
bauchee to the episcatory art. Fish? 
Why he’s an apostle of old Izaak 
Newton himself!’’-—Cleveland Leader. 


Mrs. Simmonds glanced at the scare 
headline, “Bank Robbed! Police at 
Sea!” and laid down the sheet. 
“Naow, look at that, Ez!” she ejacu- 
lated. “Here's a big city bank broke 
into by burglars, and the city police 
force all off fishin’ somewhere! What 
a scandal!’’—Judge. 

“Dear me, Willie, 
get that black eye?” 

“Johnny Smith hit me.” 

“I hope you remembered what 
your Sunday school teacher said about 
heaping coals of fire on the heads of 
your enemies.” 

“Well, I didn't have any coal, so I 
just stuck his head in an ash barrel.” 
—Boston Herald. 


where did you 


“O, mamma, come quick!” cried 
little Bess, who had never before seen 
her small brother do anything but 
crawl. “Come quick! Baby is stand- 
ing on his hind legs.’—Pacifiec Unitar- 


lan. 


“O, mamma, I’m to travel with Ed- 
gar in Egypt—the land of the pyra- 
mids and hieroglyphics!” 

“Well, dear, remember I can’t have 
you bringing any of these things home 
with you.”’—Fliegende Blaetter. 

Eleanor, six, had been going to 
school only a few weeks. She had 
learned to raise her hand if she want- 
ed anything. One day she was sent 
to the chicken house to get the eggs. 

Just as she reached it her mother 
heard her say, “All you chickens that 
have laid an egg, raise your hands.” 


“What line of business do you think 
I had best adopt?” asked a young lady 
aspirant for the stage of the “leading 
man.” “Well,” said the old stager, 
gazing critically at her elegant cos- 
tume, “I should say the clothes line 
would suit you best.” 
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122 Pearl St. : 
ANALYSIS OF PARLIAMENT VOTE. 





It is instructive to see how the great 
Parliamentary majority in favor of the 
second reading of the woman suffrage 
bill was made up. An analysis of the 
vote shows that every party but the 
Tories had a majority in favor of the 
women. Of the Liberals, 151 voted 
for woman suffrage, and 60 voted 
against it; 32 Labor members voted 
for it, and only two against it; 20 Irish 
Nationalists voted for it and 14 
against it; whereas of the Unionists 
(Tories), 113 voted against it and only 
88 for it. The total vote was reported 
to be 299 to 190, but English papers 
of later date say that the negative 
vote was actually 189. 


Furnished Rooms to Let. Three 
furnished rooms with light housekeep- 
ing privileges, to be let separately or 
together. Two minutes from street 
ears. Address MRS. GILBERT, 109 
Pleasant St., Dorchester. 








Room to Let—A furnished room of good 
size, with pleasant outlook, in Malden, for $2 00 
a week. Address E. A. W.,22 Bryant St., Malden. 
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